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BUILBRLALC TRB. 


SONGS FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Such is the title Mr. Moore has chosen fora short series, six in number, of sa- 
cred melodies just published, in which the selection of topics has been made as 
judiciously as the ideas themselves are conveyed in suitable and beautiful lan- 
guage. We have room but for one specimen, it is the fifth of the series, and en 


titled. 
SONG TO THE DOVE. 
Sweet dove, that homeward winging 
O’er endless waves thy lonely way, 
Now hither bend’st thee, bringing 
The long-sought olive spray : 
Thou tell’st us Love still reigns above— 
That God doth not his own forget— 
That Mercy’s dawn, upspringing, 
Will light the lost world yet. 


And see, in heaven ascending, 
The radiant bow of Peace unfurl'd, 
Like Love's bright arms, extending 
Toclasp a weeping world. 
Hail! union bright of mist and light, 
True type of sinners’ hopes and fears, 
When light celestial, blending, 
Draws glory out of tears! 








QUERIES OF A QUILL. 
What thing was born upona bed of down ’?— 
A Quill. 
What forced from mother’s wing by bungling clown’ 
A Quill. 
State secrets, news, and ballads, spring from thee, 
Bills, billets doux, and lattitats so free, 
Vile inky Quill. 
What signs the mittimus of justice Quod? 
A Quill. 
What instrument that deals in things so odd. 
As Quill. 
By thee, the lucky poet leads the town 
With thee, old Grub-street feels the great renown, 
Produced from Quill, 
What sticks behind the dapper shopman’s ear? 
A Quill. 
What to the challenged beau brings shivering fear! 
A Quill. 
Thrice nibb’d and mangled pen! ’tis thine to prove, 
What strings of sense and aonsense—hate and love, 
Flow from a Quill. 
LL 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
[ Continued from the last Albion.]} 
CHAPTER LI. 
INVOLVING A SERIOUS CHANGE IN THE WELLER FAMILY, AND THE UNTIMELY 
DOWNFALL OF THE RED-NOSED MR. STIGGINS. 

Considering it a matter of delicacy to abstain from introducing either Bob 
Sawyer or Ben Allen to the young couple, until they were prepared to expect 
them; and wishing to spare Arabella’s feelings as much ae possible, Mr. Pick- 
wick proposed that he and Sain should alight in the neighbourhood of the George 
and Vulture, and that the two young men should for the present take up their 
quarters elsewhere ; to this they very readily agreed, and the proposition was ac- 
cordingly acted upon: Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer betaking themselves 
to a sequestered pot-shop on the remotest confines of the Borough, behind the 
bar-door of which their names had in other days very often appeared, at the head 
of long and complex calculations worked in white chalk. 

‘“‘ Dear me, Mr. Weller,” said the pretty housemaid, meeting Sam at the door. 

“Dear me I vish it wos, my dear,” replied Sam, dropping behind, to let his 
master get out of hearing. ‘‘ Wot a sweet lookin’ creetur you are, Mary !” 

“Lor, Mr. Weller, what nonsense you do talk!’ said Mary. “Oh! don’t, 
Mr. Weller.” 

« Don’t what, my dear?” said Sam. 

“Why, that,” replied the pretty housemaid. ‘Lor, do get along with you.” 
Thus admonishing him, the pretty housemaid smilingly pushed Sam against the 
wall, declaring that he had tumbled her cap, and put her hair quite out of curl. 

«And prevented what I was going to say, besides,” added Mary. ‘ There's 
a letter been waiting here for you four days; you hadn't been gone away half an 
hour when it came ; and more than that, it’s got, immediate, on the outside. 

“ Vere is it, my love?’’ enquired Sam. 

“T took care of it for you, or I dare say it would have been lost long before 
this,”’ replied Mary. ‘ There, take it; it’s more than you deserve.” 


With these words, after many pretty little coquettish doubts and fears, and | 


wishes that she might not have lost it, Mary produced the letter from behind the 
nicest little muslin tucker possible, and handed it to Sam, who thereupon kissed 
it with much gallantry and devotion. 

“My goodness me!” said Mary, adjusting the tucker, and feigning uncon- 
sciousness, “ you seem to have grown very fond of it all at once.” 

Tothis Mr. Weller only replied by a wink, the intense meaning of which no 
description could convey the faintest idea of; and, setting himself down beside 
Mary on a window-seat, opened the letter and glanced at the contents. 

** Hallo!” exclaimed Sam, ** wot’s a!l this?” 

** Nothing the matter, I hope?” said Mary, peeping over his shoulder. 

** Bless them eyes 0’ yourn,” said Sam, looking up. 

“Never mind my eyes; you had much better read your letter,” said the pretty 
housemaid, and as she said this, she made the eyes twinkle with such slyness and 
beauty that they were perfectly irresistible. 

Sam refreshed himself with a kiss, and read as follows :— 

“ Markis Gran 
“ By dorken 
“« My dear Sammle, “ Wensdy. 
‘*‘T am wery sorry to have the plessure of bein a Bear of ill news your Mo- 
ther in law cort cold consekens of imprudently settin too long on the damp grass 
in the raina hearin of a shepherd who warnt able to leave off till late at night 
owen to his havin vound his-self up vith brandy and vater and not being able to 
stop his-self till he got a little sober which took a many hours to do the doctor 
says that if she'd svallo’d varm brandy and vater artervards insted of afore she 





mightn't have been no vus her veels vos immedetly greesed and everythink done | 


to set her a goin as could be inwented your farther had hopes as she vould have 
vorked round as usual but just as she wos a turnen the corner my boy she took 
the wrong road and vent down hill vith a welocity you never see and notvith- 
standin that the drag was put on drectly by the medikel man it wornt of no use 
at all for she paid the last pike at tventy minutes afore six o'clock yesterday eve- 
nin havin done the jouney wery much under the reglar time vich praps was partly 
owen to her haven taken in wery little luggage by the vay your father says that 
if you vill come and see me Sammy he vill take it as a wery great favor for I am 
wery lonely Samivel N. B he rill have it spelt that vay vich | say ant right and 


as there is sich a many things to settle he is sure your guyner wont object wa | Weller laid his pipe on the table, and stirred the fire with a meditative visage. 





course he vill not Sammy for I knows him better so he sends his dooty in vhich 
I join and am Samivel infernally yours “Tony VELLER. 

‘“‘ Wot a incomprehensible letter,” said Sam, ‘who's to know wot it means 
vith all this he-ing and I-ing! It ain't my father’s writin’ ’cept this here signater 
in print letters ; that's his.” ; Pais 

“Perhaps he got somebedy to write it for him, and signed it himself after- 
wards,”’ said the pretty housemaid. f ‘ 

“ Stop a minit,” replied Sam, running over the letter again, and pausing here 
and there to reflect as he didso. ‘You've hit it. The gen’lm’n as wrote 
it, wos a tellin’ all about the misfortun’ in a proper vay, and then my father 
comes a lookin’ over him, and complicates the whole concern by puttin’ his oar 
in. That’s just the wery sort o’ thing he'd do. You're right, Mary, my dear.” 

Having satisfied himself upon this point, Sam read the letter all over, once 
more, and, appearing to form a clear notion of its contents for the first time, eja- 
culated thoughtfully, as he folded it up :— ; 

“And so the poor creature’s dead! I'm sorry for it. She warn’t a bad-dis- 
posed ‘ooman if them shepherds had let her alone. I’m wery sorry for it.”” 

Mr. Weller uttered these words in so serious a manner, that the pretty house- 
maid cast down her eyes and looked very grave. 

‘* Hows’ever,” said Sam, putting the letter in his pocket, with a gentle sigh, 
“it wos to be—and wos, as the old lady said arter she’d married the footman, 
can't be helped now, ean it, Mary 2” 

Mary shook her head, and sighed too. a ae 

“[ must apply to the hemperor for leave of sosence,” said Sam. 

Mary sighed again—the letter was so very affecting. 

* Good bye!” said Sam. ; 

“ Good bye,” rejoined the pretty housemaid, turning her head away. 

‘Well, shake hands, won't you,” said Sam. ; Be 

The pretty |,ousemaid pu: out a hand which, although it was a housemaid’s, 
was a very small one, and rose to go. 

‘“T shan’t be werry along avay,” said Sam. ; | 

“ You're always away,” said Mary, giving her head the slightest possible 
toss intheair. “ You no sooner come, Mr. Weller, than you go again.” 

Mr. Weller drew the household beauty closer to him, and entered upona 
whispering conversation, which had not proceeded far when she turned her face 
round and condescended to look athim again. When they parted it was some- 
how or other indispensably necessary for her to goto her room, and arrange 
ihe cap and curls before she could think of presenting herself to her mistress ; 
which preparatory ceremony she went off to perform, bestowing many nods 
and smiles on Sam over the bannisters as she tripped up stairs. 

“T shan’t be avay more than a day—or two, sir, at farthest,” said Sam, 
when he had communicated to Mr. Pickwick the intelligence of his father’s 
loss: 

“ Aslong as may be necessary, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “you have 
my full permission to remain.” 

Sam bowed. : , 

“ You will tell your father, Sam, that if I can be of any assistance to him 
in his present situation, I shall be most willing and ready to lend him any 
aid in my power,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Thankee, sir,” rejoined Sam. ‘I'll mention it, sir.” 

And with some expressions of mutual good-will and interest, masier and 
man separated. 

It was just seven o’clock when Samuel Weller, alighting from the box of 
a stage coach which passed through Dorking, stood within a few hundred 
yards of the Marquis of Granby. It was a cold dull evening; the little street 
looked dreary and dismal, and the mahogany countenance of the nobleand gal- 
lant marquis seemed to wear a more sad and melancholy expression than it 
was wont to do, as it swung to and fro, creaking mournfully inthe wind. The 
blinds were pulled down, and the shutters partly closed; of the knot of loun- 
gers that usually collected about the door, not one was to be seen; the place 
was silent and desolate. 

Seeing nobody of whom he could ask any preliminary questions, Sam walk- 
ed in, and glancing round, he quickly recognised his parent in the distance. 

The widower was seated at a small table in thelittle room behind the bar, 
smoking a pipe, with his eyes intently fixed upon the fire. The funeral had 

evidently taken place that day, for attached te his hat which he still retained on 
his head, was a hat-band measuring about a yard and a half in length, which 
hung over the top rail of the chair and streamed negligently down. Mr. Wel- 
ler was in a very abstracted and contemplative mood.for notwithstanding that 
Sam called him by name several times he still continued to smoke with the same 
fixed and quiet countenance, and was only roused ultimately by his son’s plac- 
ing the palm of his hand on his shoulder. 

“Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, ‘‘ you're velcome.” ’ F 

“T’ve been a callin’ to you half « dozen times,” said Sam, hanging his hat 
ona peg, “but you didn’t hear me.” 

“ No, Sammy,” replied Mr, Weller, again looxing thoughtfully at the fire, 
“fT wos in a referes, Sammy.” 

“ Wot about ?” inquired Sam, drawing his chair up to the fire. : 

“Tn areferee, Sammy,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, “regardin’ her, Sami- 
vel.” Elere Mr. Weller jerked his head in the direction of Dorking churchyard, 
in mute explanation that his words referred to the late Mrs. Weller. 

“7 wos a thinkin’, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, eyeing his son with great ear- 
nestness, over his pipe, as if to assure him that however extraordinary and 
incredible the declaration might appear, it was nevertheless calmly and deliber- 
ately uttered, ‘‘[ was a thinkin’, Sammy, that upon the whole I was werry 
sorry she was gone.” 

“ Vell, and so you ought to be,” replied Sam. - ; : 

Mr. Weller nodded his acquiescence in the sentiment, and aguin fastening 
his eyes on the fire, shrouded himself in a cloud and mused deeply. 

“Those was wery sensible obserwations as she made, Sammy!” said Mr. 
Weller, driving the smoke away with bis hand, after a long silence. 

“¢ Wot observations ?” inquired Sam. 

“ Them us she made after she was tock ill,” replied the gentleman. 

‘Wot was they %” 

Somethin’ to this here effect—' Veller,’ she says, ‘I’m afraid I’ve not done 
by you quite wot J ought to have done; you're a wery kind-hearted man, and 
I might hw’ made your home more comfortabler. T begin to see now,’ she | 
says, ‘ ven it’s too late, that if a married ’ooman vishes to be religious, she shou!d | 
begin by dischargin’ her duties at home, and makin’ them as is about her cheer- 
ful and happy, and that vile she goes tu church or chapel, or wot not, at all pro- 
per times, she should he wery careful not to conwert this sort 0’ thing into an ex- 
cuse for idleness, or self-indu!gence, or vurse. I Aave done this,’ she says, ‘ and 
I’ve vasted time and substance on them as has done it more than me; but d 
nope ven I’m gone, Veller, that you'll think on me as I was a‘ore I know'd 
them people, and as I raly was by natur.’ ‘Susan,’ says 1—I was took up 


While the old gentleman was thus engaged, a very buxom-looking cook, dres- 
sed in mourning, who had been bustling about in the bar, glided into the room, 
and bestowing many smirks of recognition upon Sam, silently stationed herself 
at the back of his father’s chair, and announced her presence by a slight cough, 
the which being disregarded, was followed by a louder one. 

** Hallo !” said the elder Mr. Weller, dropping the poker as he looked round, 
and hastily drew his chair away. ‘‘ Wot’sthe matter now?” 

“ Have a eup of tea, there’s a good soul,” replied the buxom female, coax- 
ingly. 

‘*T vom't,” replied Mr. Weller, in a somewhat boisterous manner, “I'll see 
you—”’ Mr. Weller hastily checked himself, and added in a low tone, “ furder 
fust.”’ 

‘**Oh, dear, dear; how adversity does change people !”’ said the lady, looking 
upwards. 

“It's the only thing ’twixt this, and the doctor as shall change my conditien,” 
muttered Mr. Weller. 

“‘T really never saw a man so cross,”’ said the buxom female. 

«* Never mind—it’s all for my own good; vich is the reflection vith wich the 
penitent schoolboy comforted his feelin’s ven they flogged him,” rejoined the old 
gentleman. 

The buxom female shook her head with a compassionate and sympathising air ; 
and, appealing to Sam, enquired whether his father really ought not to make an 
effort to keep up, and not give way to that lowness of spirits. 

“ You see, Mr. Samuel,” said the buxom female, ‘‘asI was telling him yes- 
terday, he will feel lonely, he can’t expect but what he should, Sir, but he should 
keep up a good heart, because, dear me, I’m sure we all pity his loss, and are rea- 
dy to do anything for him; and there’s no situation in life so bad, Mr. Samuel, 
that it can’t be mended, which is what a very worthy person said to me when 
my husband died.”’ Here the speaker, putting her hand before her mouth, cough- 
ed again, and looked affectionately at the elder Mr. Weller. 

** As I don't rekvire any 0’ your conversation just now, Mum, vill you have the 
goodness to re-tire !’’ enquired Mr. Weller in a grave and steady voice. 

‘** Well, Mr. Weller,” said the buxom female, ‘I’m sure I only spoke to you 
out of kindness.” 

“* Wery likely, Mum,” replied Mr. Weller. 
shot the deor arter her.” 

This hint was not lost upon the buxom female, for she at once left the room, 
and slammed the door behind her, upon which Mr. Weller, senior, falling back 
in his chair in a violent perspiration, said— 

“Sammy, if I wos to stop here alone vun veek--only vun veek, my boy— 
that “ere ’ooman ’ud marry me by force and wiolence afore it was over.” 

“ Wot, is she so wery fend on you?” enquired Sam. 

"Fond! replied his father, “I can’t keep her avay from me. If I was 
locked up in a fire-proof chest vith a patent Brahmin, she'd find means to get at 
me, Sammy.” 

“Wot a thing it is to be so sought arter!”" observed Sam, smiling. 

“I don’t take no pride out on it, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, poking the 
fire vehemently, “it’s a horrid sitiwation. I’m actiwally drove out o’ house 
and home by it. The breath was scarcely out o’ your poor mother-in-law’s body, 
ven vun old *ooman sends me a pot o’ jam, and another a pot o” jelly, and ano- 
ther brews a blessed large jng o’camomile tea, vich she brings in vith her own 
hands.” Mr. Weller paused with an aspect of intense disgust, and, looking 
round, added in a whisper, “ They wos all widders, Sammy, all on ’em, cept the 
camomile-tea vun, as wos a single young lady o’ fifty-three.” 

Sam gave a comical look in reply, and the old gentleman having broken an 
obstinate lump of coal, with a countenance expressive of as much earnestness 
and malice as if it had been the head of one of the widows last mentioned, 
said— 

‘In short, Sammy, I feel that I ain’t safe anyveres but on the box.” 

“ How are you safer there than anyveres else ?’’ interrupted Sam. 

“'Cos a coachman’s a privileged indiwidual,” replied Mr. Weller, looking fix- 
edly at hisson. ‘*’Cos a coachman may do vithout suspicion wot other men may 
not; ’cos a coachman may be on the very amicablest terms with eighty mile o’ 
females, and yet nobody think that he ever means to marry any vun among ’em. 
And wot other man can say the same, Sammy?” 

“ Vell, there’s somethin’ in that,” said Sam. 

“Tf your gov’ner had been a coachman,”’ reasoned Mr. Weller, “‘do you s’pose 
as that ‘ere jury ’ud ever ha’ conwicted him, s’posin’ it possible as the matter 
could ha’ gone to that ex-tremity! They dustn’t ha’ done it.” 

‘*Wy not!” said Sam, rather disparagingly. 

“Vy not!” rejoined Mr. Weller; ‘“’cos it ’ud ha’ gone agin their consciences. 
A reg'lar coachman’s a sort 9’ con nectin’ link betvixt singleness and matrimony, 
and every practicable man knows it,” ; 
“Wot you mean, they're gen'ral fav’rites, and nobody takes adwantage on ’em, 
p’raps 7” said Sam. 

His father nodded. 

‘“« How it ever come to that ‘ere pass,” resumed the parent Weller, “I can’t 
say; vy itis that long-stage coachmen possess such insiniwationa, and is alvays 
looked up to—a-dored | may say—by ev'ry young ‘ooman in ev'ry town he vurks 
through, I don't know ; I only know that so it is; it’s a reg'lation of natur—a 
dispensary, as your poor mother-in-law used to say.” 

‘‘A dispensation,” said Sam, correcting the old gentleman. : 

“‘ Wery goed, Samivel, a dispensation if you like it better,” returned Mr. Wel 
ler; “J call it a dispensary, and it’s alvays writ up so, at the places vere they 
gives you physic for nothin’ in your own bottles; that’s all.” 

With these words Mr. Weller re-filled and re-lighted his pipe, and once more 
summoning up a meditative expression of countenance, continued as follows: 

‘Therefore, my boy, as I do not see the adwisability o’ stoppin’ here to be 
married vether I vant to or not, and as at the sane time I do not vish to separate 
myself from them interestin’ members 0’ society altogether, I have come to the 
determination o° drivin’ the Safety, and puttin’ up yunce more at the Bell Sa- 
vage, vich is my nat’ral-born element, Sammy.” 

‘“* And wot’s to become o’ the bis’ness 1?” enquired Sam. 

“The bis’ness, Sainivel,” replied the old gentleman, ‘ good-vill, stock, and 
fixters, vill be sold by private con-tact; and out o’ the money, two hundred 
pound, agreeable to a rekvest 0’ your motlier-in-law’s to me, a little afore she 
died, vill be inwested in your name in—wot do you call them things again t”’ 

“ Wot things!” enquired Sam. 

“Them things as is always a goin’ up and down in the city.” 

‘*Omnibuses !” suggested Sam. 

“ Nonsense,”’ replied Mr. Weller.“ Them things as is always a fluctooatin’ 
and gettin’ theirselves inwolved some how or another vith the national debt, and 


‘“‘Samivel, show the lady out, and 





werry short by this, Samivel; I von’t deny it, my boy—‘Susan,’ says I, 
‘you've been a wery good vife to me, altogether, don’t say nothin’ at all about 
it, keep a good heart, my dear, and you'll live to see me punch that ’ere Stig- | 
gins’s head yet.’ She smiled at this, Samivel,” said the old gentleman, stifling 
asigh with his pipe, ‘‘ but she died arter all!” 

* Vell,” said Sam, venturing to offer a littke homely consolation afier the 
lapse of three or four minutes, consumed by the old gentilemanin slowly shaking 
his head from side to side and solemnly smoking; “ vell, gov’ner, we must all 
come to it, one day or another.” 

“ So we must, Sammy,” said Mr, Weller the elder. 

* There’s a Providence in it all,” said Sam. 

“Tn course there is,” replied his father with a nod of grave approval. ‘ Wot 
’ud become of the undertakers vithout it, Sammy ?” 

Lost in the immense field of conjecture opened by this reflection, the elder Mr. 


_ 


the checquers bills, and all that.” 

“Oh! the funds,” said Sam 

“Ah!’’ rejoined Mr. Weller, ‘the funs; two hundred pounds o’ the money 
is to be inwested for you, Samivel, in the funs; four and a half per cent. redu- 
ced counsels, Sammy.” 

‘“‘ Wery kind o’ the old lady to think o’ me,” said Sam, “and I’m wery much 
obliged to her.” 

“The rest vill be inwested in my name,” continued the elder Mr. Weller; 
‘‘and ven I’m took off the road, it'll come to you, so take care you don’t spend 
it all at vunst, my boy, and mind that no widder gets a inklin’ o’ your fortun’, or 
you're done.” 

Having delivered this warning, Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with a more se- 
rene countenance ; the disclosure of these matters appearing to have eased his 
min considerably 

** Somebody's a tappin’ at the door,” said Sam. 
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“Let ’em tap,” replied his father, with dignity. 

Sam acted upon the direction ; upon which there was another tap, and ano- 
ther, and then a long row of taps: upon which Sam enquired why the tapper was 
not admitted. 

“Hush,” whispered Mr. Weller, with apprehensive looks, ‘‘ don’t take no no- 
tice on "em, Sammy, it’s vun 0’ the widders, p’raps.”” 

No notice being taken of the taps, the unseen visitor, after a short lapse, ven- 
tured to open the door and peepin. It was no female head that was thrust in at 
the partially opened door, but the long black locks and red face of Mr. Stiggins. 
Mr. Weller’s pipe fell from his hands. 

The reverend gentleman gradually opened the door by almost imperceptible 
degrees, until the aperture was just wide enough to admit of the passage of his 
lank body, when he glided into the room and closed it after him with great care 
and gentleness. Turning towards Sam, and raising his hands and eyes in token 
of the unspeakable sorrow with which he regarded the calamity that had befal- 
len the family, he carried the high-backed chair to his old corner by the fire, 
and sitting himself down on the very edge of the seat, drew forth a brown pock- 
et handkerchief, and applied the same to his optics. : 

While this was going forward, the elder Mr. Weller sat back in his chair with 
his eyes wide open, his hands planted on his knees, and his whole countenance 
expressive of absorbing and overwhelming astonishment. Sam sat opposite 
him in perfect silence, waiting with eager curiosity for the termination of the 
acene. 

Mr. Stiggins kept the brown pocket-handkerchief before his eyes for some 
minutes, moaning decently meanwhile, and then, mastering his feelings by a 
strong effort, put it in his pocket and buttoned it up. After this he stirred the 
fire ; after that he rubbed his hands and looked at Sam. 


4eg‘‘ Oh my young friend,” said Mr. Stiggins, breaking the silence in a very low 


voice, “here's a sorrowful affliction.” 

Sam nodded very slightly. . 

“ For the man of wrath, too!” added Mr. Stiggins; “it makes a vessel's 
heart bleed!” ' 

Mr. Weller was overheard by his son to murmur something relative to making 
a vessel's nose bleed ; but Mr. Stiggins heard him not. , : ; 

“Do you know, young man,” whispered Mr. Stiggins, drawing his chair clo- 
ser to Sam, “ whether she has left Emanuel anythirg !” 

“* Who's he ?”’ enquired Sain. ' 

“The chapel,” replied Mr. Stiggins ; “ our chapel, our fold, Mr. Samuel.” 

“She hasn't left the fold nothin’ nor the shepherd nothin’, nor the animals 
nothin’, said Sam, decisively ; ‘“‘nor the dogs neither.” 

Mr. Stiggins looked slyly at Sam, glanced at the old gentleman, who was sit- 
ting with his eyes closed, as if asleep; and drawing his chair still nearer, said, 

“* Nothing for me, Mr. Samuel ?”’ 

Sam shook his head. 

“I think there’s something,” said Stiggins, turning as pale as he could turn. 
** Consider, Mr. Samuel; no little token?” 

“‘ Not so much as the vurth o’ that ’ere old umbrella o’ yourn,” replied Sam. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr Stiggins, hesitatingly, after a few moments’ deep 
thought, ‘perhaps she recommended me to the care of the man of wrath, Mr. 
Samuel ?” 

‘“‘T think that’s wery likely, from what he said,” rejoined Sam; he wos a 
speakin’ about you, jist now.” 

“Was he, though!” exclaimed Stiggins, brightening up. “Ah! He's 
changed, I dare say. We might live very comfortably together now, Mr. Samu- 
el, eh? I could take care of his property when you are away—good care, you 
see.” 

Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Mr. Stiggins paused for a response. Sam nodded, 
and Mr. Weller, the elder, gave vent to an extraordinary sound, which, being 
neither a groan, nor a grunt, nor a gasp, nor a growl, seemed to partake in some 
degree of the character of all four. 

Mr. Stiggins, encouraged by this sound, which he understood to betoken re- 
morse or repentance, looked about him, rubbed his hands, wept, smiled, wept 
again, and then, walking softly across the room to a well-remembered shelf in 
one corner, took down a tumbler, and, with great deliberation, put four lumps of 
sugar in it. Having got thus far, he looked about him again and sighed grievous- 
ly ; with that he walked softly into the bar, and presently returning with the 
tumbler half full of pine-apple rum, advanced to the kettle which was singing gaily 
on the hob, mixed his grog, stirred it, sipped it, sat down, and taking a long and 
hearty pull at the rum aud water, stopped for breath. 

The elder Mr. Weller, who still continued to make various strange and un- 
couth attempts to appear asleep, offered not a single word during these proceed- 
ings, but when Mr. Stiggins stopped for breath, he darted upon him, and snatch- 
img the tumbler from him, threw the remainder of the rum and water in his face, 
and the glass itself into the grate. Then, seizing the reverend gentleman firmly 
by the collar, he suddenly fell to kicking him most furiously, accompanying eve- 
ry application of his top-boot to Mr. Stiggin’s person with sundry violent and in- 
coherent anathemas upon his limbs, eyes, and body. 

‘‘Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, ‘‘ put my hat on tight for me.” 

Sam dutifully adjusted the hat with the long hatband more firmly on his fa- 
ther’s head, and the old gentleman, resuming his kicking with greater agility 
than before, tumbled with Mr. Stiggins through the bar, and through the passage, 
out at the front door, and so into the street ;—the kicking continuing the whole 
way, and increasing in vehemence, rather than diminishing, every time the top- 
boot was lifted up. 

It was a beautiful and exhilarating sight to see the red-nosed man writhing in 
Mr. Weller’s grasp, and his whole frame quivering with anguish as kick followed 
kick in rapid succession; it was a still more exciting spectacle to behold Mr. 
Weller, after a powerful struggle, immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head ina horse- 
trough full of water, and holding it there, till he was all but suffocated. 

“ There,” said Mr. Weller, throwing all his energy into one most complicated 
kick, as he at length permitted Mr. Stiggins to withdraw his head from the trough, 
** send any vun o’ them lazy shepherds here, and I'll pound him to a jelly first, 
and drownd him artervards. Sammy, help me in, and fill me a small glass of 
brandy. I’m out o’ breath, my boy.”’ 


I 
THE ROCKITE: AN IRISH TALE. 
From Frazer's Magazine. 

All the world knows the parish and village of Ardfinnan. No demur, good 
reader! we can prove our assertion. In the first place, there Is not a man, 
woman, or child in the county of Tipperary, that does not know the pleasant 
meadows and pretty girls of Ardfinnan. Tipperary, in its turn, 1s celebra'ed 
throughout Ireland for light heels and heavy shillelaghs; and shew us, if you 
can, the spot on the globe that has not heard of the Emerald Isle. Ergo, all 
the world knows the parish of Ardfinnan. Having digested this morsel of logic 
as you may, we proceed, 

It was about one o'clock on a beautiful morning in July, mass was over, and 
the men, women and children of the aforesaid parish were abroad in the sun- 


’ 


, 


shine, like a swarm of bees, enjoying themselves, according to their several | 


tastes, in that luxury of idleness or sport which a fine holiday in summer con- 


fers upon the care-hating Irish peasant. Along the road-side, near the village, | 


might be seen groups of the responsible folks of the parish-—strong” farmers 
and their wives—the men with their loose great-coats unfastened at the throat, 
partly because of the heat of the weather, and partly to exhibit the clean linen 
shirt, which their careful spouses, vain of their own lace-edged caps and India 
silk neck-handkerchiefs, eyed with complacent pride. There they sat in the 
shade of a hawthorn hedge, talking of the crops, the tithes, Father Sweeny’s 
sermon touching his Easter dues, and the rale leathering that bould Daniel 
O'Connell gave to the Bishop of London (and more power to him!) afore the 


king himself, in the house of parliameut :—the never-failing black dhudeen regu- | 


larly passing from mouth to mouth in the brief intervals of the conversation. In 
a neighbouring pasture field, a shoal of gossoons, active, wiry imps, with bare red 
shins, and short yellow leather unmentionables, significantly named puckavwns, 
were engaged ata gameof Aur/ey or bat ; and onthe sunny slope of a wild knock,t 
the favourable trysting place of love stricken village youths and damsels, the keen 
eye of an observer might discover, almost hidden amongst the luxuriant golden 
blossomed furze, many an enamoured couple, whispering those words that draw 
two stranger hearts together by bonds stronger and closer than the ties of blood. 
There,in the brief but bright moments of a life, too often wasted in misdirected en 
ergies and broken hopes, the youthful peasant—whose present possessions and fu- 
ture prospects are generally limited to half au acre of potato-garden, the grazing of 
a cow upon a barren andoverstocked mountain, and the good-will of the ‘‘ mas 
ter’s”’ steward to obtain for him a few week's work as a labourer during the 
harvest—unimindful of the warning voice of prudence, madly rushes to his ruin. 
His ardent temperament prompts him to love, and his generous nature rarely 
permits him to doso but with honourable mtentions. He marries—the couse 
quences are obvious. Poverty crosses his threshold, and the fiend, Misery haunts 
his hearth-stone. He becomes desponding or reckless; and a few short years 
beholds him the tenant of an early grave, or a kardened outlaw, paying the dread 
penalty uf the violated laws of his country. Such, alas! is the sad picture— 
sadder, because it but too faithfully depicts the condition of a people whose 
best dispositions and noblest qualities have become as poison in their cup of life 





It was in perfect keeping with this national character, that, on the day we 
have mentioned, Edmund Delany. a young good-looking fellow, who had little to 
boast of beside liis good looks, should be found in the most sequestered part of 
the knock, seated on the smooth turf, with one arin lovingly circling Moynah 
Daly's waist, and the other aiding, by its impressive action, the eloquent appeals 
his lips were making to the blushing and delighted girl. As we are enabled to 

* Strona, in this sense. means Ir nd, COMFORTABLB 

+ A lull, or eminence, overgrown with brushwood. 











give a great portion of their interesting conversation to our readers, from an 
‘‘ authentic source,”’ we shall do so without alteration or curtailment. 

“Ah, then, Moynah, darling!” whispered Edmund, observing his companion’s 
eyes following the rapid motions of one of those beautiful smal! blue butterflies, 
as it fluttered from flower to flov er—now poising on the feathery crown of the 
dandelion, and now burying its tiny body in the golden chalice of a buttercup— 
“Ah, then, Moynah, darling! a’n’tit a biessed life, that dawney crather’s with 
nothing in life to trouble him, but to fly about all his days wherever he pleases. 
And whisht! sarra one but there’s another of them—come to help him in his 
divarsion—his sweetheart, I'll be bound, for see how loving they fly off together. 
Moynah, usthore ghal, | wish we were them two butterflies.” 

“What puts that thought in your head, Eamun! Is it for the sake of the 
wings that you'd wish to be a butterfly?’ You know! daren’t trust you with them, 
for fear’d you'd take flight some morning, and never come back to your own 
Moynah again,” replied she, patting his cheek, with a smile that belied her sus- 
picious words. Edmund folded her to his bosom, and for some moments spoke 
not. Atlength he said : 

‘‘T was thinking, Moynah, when I saw them two happy things sporting in the 
blessed sunshine, that, if we had our rights, it’s like them we’d be ourselves, 
wandering about among the sweet posies, ating and drinkin’ of what God sends 
alike to all, without being heart-scalded with the minister for his ¢1des, or the 
agint for his rent.” 

“ Eamon, an’ would not that be a life of sin and idleness? You know that 
we are all sent into the world to gain our bread by honest industry.” 

* Not all, Moynah,” interrupted Edmund, quickly—‘*not all. What does 
Squire Wilson do for his living! Hasn’t he the best of roast and biled at his 
table every day! Don’t he ride about on his long-tailed horse, or drive in his 
elegant coach! Don’t he walk upon soft carpets, as if it would bemean his shoes 
to touch the ground! Don’t he lie down in his warm bed with an easy mind, 
and get up with a light heart?” 

“If Squire Wilson has an easy mind, Eamun, it is because he is a good man. 
It’s little happiness riches bring in this world or the next.” 

“And hasn't he,” continued the young man, heedless of Moynah’s remark, but 
straining her still closer in his arms—*‘ hasn’t he the wife of his heart, to smile 
into his face, and to lay her head upon his buzzum. Moynah, darling, lane your 
cheek nigher to my heart—there—there, avourneen. Hasn't he her, I say, to 
laugh with him in his joy, and to murn with him when sorrow darkens his door!” 

Eamun could feel the warm tears dropping from Moynah’s eyes upon his 
bosom. 

“Yes,” he added, “he has allthis; while I, because [ am poor, must live 
alone in the world. Even you, Moynah, that I love better than life itself, you 
are afeard to face poverty with me.” 

‘*Eamun,” replied the innocent girl, raising her bright blue eyes, rendered 
brighter by their tears, reproachfully to her lover, ‘1 am not afeard to face pover- 
ty or hardship with you; and ¢hat was a hard saying of yours to one that loves 
youasIdo. But why should we bring distress upon one another, when we can 
wait a little longer! We are both young—too young, Eamun, to know much 
about the ways of the world. Let us wait, ashore, an’ the blessed Saint Bridget 
that helps poor sinners like us in their trouble, will raise usoutof ours. | went 
a pilgrimage to her holy well last Lady-day; and they say if a girl does that, and 
says ten pather-an-aves,* fasting, to the saint, that her prayer will be granted 
So you see, Eamun, dear, we have only to wait quietly, and the time will come. 

“The time will come, and it is come,’ exclaimed Edmund, vehemently, 
‘“‘when the villains that have trampled upon us, and fattened upon our hearts’ 
blood, will be brought low. 

** What do you mean, Eamun? Your looks frighten me—I never saw you 
so before.” 

‘* Nothing, Moynah—nothing to signify. But mind I tell you there will bea 
change in the world afore long. Hasn't Pastorni prophess’d it as plain as Mike 
Dooley the schoolmaster’s nose, that ou/d Ireland is to have her own again.”’ 


to cool on the anvil; and while the unshod steed stood at the door with half- 
closed eyes—marvelling, perhaps, but not repining at the delay, which respited 
him from “ the lumber of the wheels "—his master might be seen in angry dis- 
putation with a bodagh,* who had left his plough in the furrow, until his return 
with a newly sharpened plough-share from the smithy. But, this being Sunday 
a scene of a different description was passing in Shawn Gow’s forge: the clank 
of the sledge-hammer did not echo from its mud-walls, nor did the bright sparks 
chase each other as they descended through the sod-eovered roof; but the war 
of tongues was as loud asever. And as Edmund entered the hovel, he beheld it 
crowded with men; some strangers, but the greater number wild young fellows 
of his acquaintance—rustic roués and bloods, whose chief accomplishments con- 
sisted in planting a shillelagh, with enviable dexterity, on an opponent's skull, or 
in being ‘a dead hand ”’ at the game of five-and-forty. 

_ As many ef our readers may be ignorant of the science of this game, we can 
inform them that it is played with cards; though it seems rather problematic that 
Hoyle ever heard of it, as it is only known to flourish in the un-Crockfordised 
districts of the sisterisle. Be that as it may, four well-matched antagonists were 
engaged, when Edmund entered, at this favourite game ; and the prize for which 
they contested being nothing less than a subscription leg of mutton, temptingly 
suspended from the projecting handle of the forge bellows, the play excited a 
lively interest, not only in the minds of the players, but of the spectators. The 
door of the forge, taken from its hinges and laid upon the anvil, served for a 
table, around which a group of eager countenances watched the fluctuations of 
the game; and as the chances inclined in favour of one or other of the contend- 
ing parties, the exultation of bis backers vented itself in humorous gibes against 
his opponents, and vociferous plaudits for the lucky favourite. 

“Well done, Mick, ma bouchad !”’ shouted a huge frieze-coated fellow, striking 
one of the players, who had just won a trick, a blow on the back that would fel] 
anox; ‘follow on that way, an’ ye’ll have the mate in your pot for supper !” 

‘* Let him put ¢ha¢ in his pipe and smoke it!” rejoined another bystander, as the 
ace of heartst fell on Mick’s king of trumps. 

“‘And ¢here’s somethiog to take the consate out of yourace!” added another, 
as the knave of trumps came down with his partner’shand. ‘ Bill, avick, I'm 
afeard if you don’t taste mate till you win the mutton, that it’s a long Lent you'll 
be afther keeping.” 

At this moment Shawn Gow himself stalked into the forge, and, unceremoni- 
ously elbowing his way through the circle, said ina gruff voice, 

* There’s news from Dublin, boys!” 

‘‘Ts it good news !”’ asked one of the party. 

“Go and ask,”} was the short reply. 

The cards in an instant were huddled together, and the gamblers rushed to- 
wards the door; the winning party grumbling at the interruption which had 
snatched the mutton, as it were, from between their teeth, while those who were 
likely to be losers inly congratulated themselves on getting out of the scrape so 
easily. Edmund alone lingered behind the others; which Shawn Gow observ- 
ing, stopped short, and darting on him, from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, a sus- 
picious glance, said, 

**What’s keeping you, Eamun Delaney? Are you not for going with us? It's 
a meeting of immurgency, you know ; and the captain and the boys will be out on 
business to-night.” 

‘I don't feel right in myself to-day, Shawn; and there's an impression about 
my heart that I can’t get shut of. I’m thinking it’s cowld that ails me, so I |] get 
drop of burnt sperrits and go to bed,” replied Delany. 

**Go to the diuoul, if you like ; the work can be done without such a shingaun'| 
as you.” And, hitching his great-coat upon his shoulder, the blacksmith strode 
angrily away. 

‘There's mischief in that fellow’s eye,” thought Edmund, as he turned off to 
keep his appointment with Moynah Daly at the chapel-gate. What passed at 
that interview we are unable to record, but the result was that Edmund, instead 
of going out with * the captain and the boys” that night, returned home, to dream 





“* Eamun, dear Eamun!” said Moynah, earnestly, ‘tell me who has been put 
ting these wild thoughts into your head! But | know it is since you and Shawn 
Gow have grown so thick together that you began to talk this way.” 

‘Shawn Gow is an honest pathriot, Moynah—/e knows how they have been | 
ground to the arth, and racked, and harrashed for hundreds of years; and he has | 
them to back him that will see us rightified, though, for rasons of their own, | 
they’re backward in coming forrard at this present.” 

« By ali accounts, Eamun, Shawn Gow is a man that it’s best not to meddle or | 
make with. They say he’s a captain among the Rockites.”’ | 

“ Well,” replied Edmund, Jaughing, ‘‘ where’s the harm in that? Many a} 
decent boy—ay, and some that you don’t hate, Moynah—have stood up for their | 
country amongst Captain Rock’s men.” 

‘* Mother of Heaven!” exclaimed the agitated girl, ‘can it be possible that 
you have joined the villains that’s going about murdering, and burning, and de- 
stroying ?” 

** Whisht, Moynah !—you need not spake so loud,’ and Edmund glanced cau- 
tiously around ; ‘‘I did not say that J was one of them; but still if I did+why 
—you persave i 

‘« Say no more, Eamun—I see they have drawn you into their nets and have 
broken my heart. Can I ever again hold this handof yours between mine, when 
may-be, it has been the means of bringing misery vpon some unfortinet family ! 
Can I hope for happiness with you, when the stain of blood shall lie upon your 
head! No, Eamun, if you love me, quit those terrible men, whose dark doings 
will end in public shame.” 

‘* Pooh, Moynah,” replied he, pettishly, “this is all the fine talk you have 
been picking up at Squire Wilson's.” 

‘«T have never larned any thing there that was not for my own good; and it 
would be the black heart that could forget all the kindness that the squire and 
the young ladies shewed to me, when I lay lonely and dessolet in the faver last 
summer.” 

‘Yes ; but he’s a hard landlord, Moynah.”’ 

‘‘He’s ajust one, Eamun, and never presses tose that he sees willing to do 
their best ; and (though I never told you afore, because he charged me not) he 
determined to give you Tom Connor's old hill farm at a low rent next Michael- 
mas, which he said would enable you to maintain a wife decently.” 

‘* Moynah, did Squire Wilson mean that?” 

“Indeed, Eamun, he did, and more; for he promised me a heifer and a pig, to 
help our little stock when we began housekeeping.” 

“ Diaoul !’? muttered he, **why did I not know this afore ?”’ 

* Afore what, Eamun?” 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing; but if I knew ¢hat, I'd bbe——’ 





’ 


| of Moynah and a cabin-full ef children and bonniveens.6 From these delightful 


visions he was unceremoniously disturbed, about two o'clock on the following 
morning, by a loud knocking at the door. Starting from his pallet, he recog- 
nised the harsh voice of Shawn Gow demanding admittance in no very gentle 
terms. 

‘** Kamun Delany, uiskil an dhurrus! open the door this minit, or I'll drive it 


| In smithreens about the flure to you!” 


** Who are you ?” inquired Delany, as he hurried on his clothes, hoping to gain 
a little time. 

‘‘Open the door, and surrender, you thraitor! if you don’t wat a dozen mes- 
sengers to go for you from our muskets.” 

Edmund knew the last speaker to be the Rockite captain, and, feeling that re- 
sistance would be hopeless, he, with beating heart, withdrew the spade which 
served as a bar to the door, and opened it to the rude assailants. The moon, which 
had just risen, was shining with unclouded splendour, and enabled Edmund to 
distinguish the entire Rockite band drawn up within twenty paces of the cabin: 
a few steps in advance stood the captain, accoutred with a long cavalry sword and 
belt, a field officer's hat and feathers, a green frock-coat and epaulettes,a white 
shoulder-sash, and a short carbine thrown carelessly across his arm. Nearer still, 
Shawn Gow, armed with a heavy sledge-hammer, seemed but waiting the signal 
to put his threat of smashing the door into execution. 

Edmund, mustering all the courage he possessed, walked, with apparent uncon- 
cern into the centre of the space before the door. Saluting the captain, he 
coolly demanded what business he had with him. 

“‘T understand that it is you we are to thank for the welcome we got at Squire 
Wilson's to-night. We knew for a certainiy that there was not a grain of pow- 
der or shot in the house yesterday morning; and to-night, when we called upon 
him to deliver up his arms to Captain Kock, we found that he wanted neither 
ammunition nor hands to useit: and, in consequence, two of my men have been 
wounded. What do you say to this!” 

‘*] have nothing to say to it,” replied Delany. 

** Shoot the d—d informer!” cried the gang; and more than one musket was 
levelled at him. 

** Knock the thraither’s brains out !” growled Shawn Gow, swinging the sledge 
hammer round his head. 
| ** Silence !”’ said the captain sternly : “let no man interrupt me. Shawn Gow 

put down that sledge. You, Martin Kavanagh and Tim Rooney, take the pri- 
soner Delany between you; bring him to our quarters at the castle of Ballindun- 
ny; to-morrow night, at twelve o'clock, we will thry him according to our laws ; 
if he be guilty, his life shall pay for his treachery. Fall inthere! Right shoul- 
ders forward—march !” 





‘“*Edmund Delany, there is something on your mind, and you refuse to tell it 
tome. Now, listen, I have loved, and I still love, you next to my God. 1 do 


no shame in innocent love. ‘Take your choice, then, between Moynah Daly’s 
affection, and that secret which I know concerns the safety of the squire or his 
family.” 

‘* Moynah,” he replied, surprised at the sudden energy of her manner, ‘‘ would 
| you have me break my oath—my solemn oath!” 
| ** Better break it than bring deeper guilt on your head, Eamun.” 
| “ Why, then, it’s a thousand pities you warn’t made a lawyer, Moynah ; it’s you 
| that would bother the best of them with your cute sayings. I know I was foolish 
| and wicked when I took on with them; but they made me b’lieve it was all for 
| the glory of ould Ireland we war joined, and that there was no harm im desthroy- 
ing our innimies by fire or sword. But it never lay asy on my conscience ; and it 
was the Saver himself that put it in your heart to open my eyes to my wicked 

coorses. So, Moynah, darling, inthe name of God, I'll tell you all! and I hope 
He will forgive me if there’s sin init. But mind, Moynah, if this should ever 
be discovered, I’m a dead man if I bad a thousand lives.” 

Edmund then, placing his mouth close to his mistress’s ear, told her in a whis- 
per the secret that she desired to become possessed of. 

“The black villains !” she exclaimed, when he had concluded—*“ the black, 
bloody-minded villains !—To-night, you say, Eamun?” 

“To-night. But, whist !—what noise is that! Oh, ’tis only a wran hopping 
| through the bushes! How it made my heart jump, lest it might have been some 
| of them hearkening to what I was saying.” 

‘There is no time to be lost, Eamun,” said Moynah, rising; ‘I must leave 
you now: but this evening, at sunset, meet me at the chapel-gate.” 

“*T will, ma cailleen dhas—God be with you, asthore machree—give us another 
kiss, for luck. There, now—I feel a dale happier than I did this many a day. 
Mind yourself, a/iannah, down the hill—go asy, now. Saver! how she runs! 
| She'll kill herself—she’ll be down! No, she’s off as light as a deer. Whew! 
Isn't she the darlint of a girl to love !” 

Thus saying, Edmund, having watched the graceful form of Moynah bounding 
down the knock until it was lost to his sight, turned his steps towards the village, 
| and, revolving in his mind the critical situationin which he was placed between 
Moynah Daly and his lawless associates, continued to walk on until he reached 
the force, where Shawn Gow, whom we have already alluded to, exercised his 
public profession of parish horse-shoer, and his less ostensible one of chief ar- 
mourer and pike-head manufacturer to Captain Rock's forces. On week days, 
the forge of Shawn Gow was the rendezvous of all the idlers of the village, who 
assembled to hear news and discuss politics; and if by chance they could lay 











hold on Mike Dooley, the schoolmaster, to read tothem one of Dan O'Connell's 
** Letters to the People,”’ from the ** Pilot,”’ time, business, and private concerns, 
were forgotten in the all-engrossing topic of public wrongs. Then would the 
indignant blacksmith, with poised hammer (reminding one of the picture Shaks- 
peare has drawn in * King John‘” of another news-mongering son of Vulcan), 


| harangue his gaping auditors, till, im the heat of his argument, he suffered his iron 


* Paternosters and ave-Marias. 


not blush to tell you so, for until this imute you have deserved it, and there is | 


Without a word of remonstrance, Edmund suffered his hands to be bound bc 
| hind bis back; and, taking his place between the two men appointed to guard 
him, marched on with the party, indulging the hope that some fortunate chance 
| would deliver him from the hands of the incensed outlaws. When they had 
| nearly reached the castle of Ballindunny, the party were again halted, at a lonely 
| cabin in an unfrequented bohereen.4 Here,they resigned their arms to the cus- 
| tody of an old woman, who deposited them in a recess, ingeniously contrived, 
behind the chimney; and then, having each received from her a large glass of 
potcen, they separated until the following night, when the whole band were sum- 
moned to attend at Delany's trial. Edmund, with his two guards, alone remained 
in the cottage with the old woman and her daughter, a laughing-eyed, fair-haired 
| girl, of sixteen, after the others had departed. Viewing him im the light of an 
| informer—a character, of all others, the most detested in Ireland—his compa 
nions rudely repulsed every attempt he made to enter into conversation with them, 
and contented themseives with doggedly watching him at a distance ; but, in the 
eyes of the young girl, which were constantly turned towards him, Edmund 
| thought he could discover some indications of sympathy for his misfortunes. He 
was, however, unable to improve the favourable impression he might have made 
upon her, as his guards were too vigilant to permit any conversation between 
them. After a hastily prepared meal, consisting of boiled potatoes, eggs, and 
milk, had been concluded, Edmund was directed to an inner room on the earthen 
floor, on which a truss of straw and a coarse counte Tpane were assigned him as 
a bed. Without undressing, he threw himself on this humble couch; and, not- 
| withstanding the perilous situation in which he was placed, and the agitation of 
his mind, Nature asserted her rights, and he soon fell into a profound sleep. He 
| might have been asleep about an hour, when a hand, laid lightly on his cheek, 
caused him to start, and he beheld, by the gray light of morning, which was now 
streaming through the small dim window of his apartment, Kathleen, the young 
girlof the house, making signs to him to be silent. 


| 





““ Whist, arick machree, or they'll hear you,” said she, in an almost breathless 
whisper. ‘I've ventured my life to stale to you unknownst. It’s a quare thing 
to do—for one that’s neither kith nor kin to me; but, when I saw you come in 
to-night I felt my heart warm to you, and I made a vow te the blessed Virgin that 
I'd save you if J could.” 

« But I'm to get a fair thrial from the captain,” replied Edmund, “and if they 
can prove nothing agin me, I suppose they'll give me my liberty.” 

‘“ Liberty!’ repeated Kathleen, with a faint langh, “ay, the liberty of the 
grave. It is not to show you justice that they are going to thry you, morow 
yah,** but that you may be made an example an’ a warnin’ to those who would 
desart the band. You're in the hands of them that never spares or pities.”’ 

‘What shall I do, then!” asked Edmund anxiously. ‘Can you help me to 


escape |” 








* A churl, in opposition to a gentleman 

+ in this game the five of truinps, the knave of trumps, and the ace of | earts, are the 
| three best cards. 

t This was the secret mode of summoning the followers of Captain Rock to an eetiog 


of emergency, Which Was always obeyed on the instant 
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| A poor contemptible fellow, lie pigs 

i A lane, or by-road. ** To make believe to do any thing 
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“Escape! A cat couldn’t escape without their hearing it” (pointing to the 
outer room); ‘but [’!] be near you when you are on your trial to-morrow night, 
and [ may be able to give you a hint that will save your life. Don’t notice or 
speak to me in the meantime. God bless you, asthore, and strengthen you to 
meet what's afore you.” 

Thus saying, she pressed his hand to her lips, and glided noiselessly out 
of the chamber; and Edmund was once more left to the society of his own 
thoughts. 

The following day passed heavily on, the men still maintaining their gloomy 
silence—the old woman shuffling about the house, churming an old cronthawn* 
—and Kathleen sitting near the door, knitting ciligently, without appearing to 
pay the least attention to any of the strangers. Atlength the evening began to 
close in, and the twilight gradually deepened around them, until Edmund could 
scarcely distinguish the features of his companions amidst the gloom ; and then 
his heart began to sink, and distracting pictures of his beloved Moynah’s sorrow, 
and of his own impending fate, flitted before him, until, wound to desperation 
by the nervous excitement of his mind, he almost wished that the bloody tragedy, 
of which he was to be the victim, was over, and that he was at rest in his cold 
grave. Weary, and exhausted by the very effort he made to coutine his feelings 
to his own breast, Edmund welcomed the first knock at the door which an- 
nounced the assembling of the Rockites as he would have done that of a deli- 
verer, so ardently did he desire relief from the state of painful suspense he en- 
dured. Shawn Gow and the captain were the earliest attendants on that 
night ; but, in a few minutes, the other members of the Rockite band began to 
pour in, until the apartment, which was one of considerable extent, was densely 
crowded. The captain, seating himself at the head of a lomg deal table, com- 
menced the mockeries of the night by ordering Delany to be brought forward, 
and put on his trial, for breaking his oath ‘*to be faithful to Captain Rock, to 
obey him willingly in all things for the advancement of Ireland, for the putting 
down of tithes, and for preventing land to be taken over any man’s head.” 
Shawn Gow acted as accuser on the occasion, and Mike Dooley assumed the 
office of secretary tothe mecting. A few of the leading, or most desperate cha- 
racters of the band, were accommodated with seats on a couple of rude forms, 
placed on either side of the table; and it required no great skill in physiognomy 
to divine, that, amongst such countenances, mercy or justice would weigh but 
little in favour of the accused. ‘The president of this mock tribunal, after the 
accusation, as already stated, had been read, addressed a speech to the prisoner, 
in which he set forth the heinousness of the crime laid to his charge—the fact 
alone of his deserting the true cause, and shewing mercy to heretics, whom he 
was bound to destroy, was alone sufficient to call down upon him the vengeanee of 
God and man?! but when he added to that the treachery of betraying the plans of 
the society, and causing the blood of his comrades to be spilt by the black pro- 
distants, there could be no punishment too great for him. ‘* And,”’ said he, strik- 
ing the table violently with his clenched fist as he concluded his harangue, “if 
you can’t clear yourself of the villany that’s laid at your door, Edmund Delany, I'll 
make your death a warnin’ to all threacherous informers, and a terror to the whole 
word. So, spake up. Are you guilty—ay, orno!” 

“Tf,” replied the prisoner, drawing himself up to his full height, and looking 
steadily round on the fierce faces by which he was encompassed,—‘‘ if you mane, 
captain, that saving from destruction and death the innocent people that have 
never done me or mine wrong, then J am guilty. I have broken my oath, it is 
true ; but I have saved my soul from the sin of blood. [I warned Squire Wilson 
agin your visit; but I made him promise that he was only to defend his house, if 
you attacked it; though, if I plazed, I might as easily have you surrounded by a 
party of Peelers,+ and every soul of you shot. But I did not seek that; all / 
warited was to purtect them that was good to me. I have done it, and I am ready 
to stand by the consequences.” 

A loud murmur of disapprobation ran through the crowd, and it was some 
minutes before the united efforts of the captain and Shawn Gow could restore 
the meeting to order. [n that intervel, Kathleen, availing herself of the confu- 
sion, glided close to the prisoner, and slipped into his hand a fragment of slate, on 
which Edmund, watching his opportunity, contrived, unperceived, to decipher a 
few words which the courageous girl had traced on it. Whatever might have 
been theirimport, his brow brightened after he had perused them; and when the 
captain rose to pronounce upon him sentence of death he stopped him. 

“| persave, captain,” said he, ‘that I am to expect no mercy here: it’s a 
hard thing to be cut off suddently, and I so loth to die; but if it 2s to be, why 
there's no use making a pillalieu about it. The only comfort I have in my trou- 
ble is, that you'll all be follying me shortly; I’ve settled that, plaze God.” 

‘What have you settled, you thraither!”’ roared Shawn Gow, enraged at the 
tiunting tone of Delaney. 

“Tve settled you, Shawn, and the captain there,—long life to him, and all of 
you. Do you think I'd be the omadhawnt to come here without having a hoult 
upon ye’ No, no. The truth is, captain, jewel, there’s a friend of mine, a 
particklar friend, that has all your names set down as reg’lar as Mike Dooley has 
them there in his muster-roll; and, you persave, we settled betune us that, if any 
suddent misforten happened me—God keep us from harm this night,—that is, if 
I should be missing, or the like—you undherstand, why, then, my friend is to 
bring all your names, in a week from this day, to Squire Wilson, which might be 
raytier Unpleasant, in the regard that the country would be tuo hot to hould you 
after it.” 

A general disposition to retreat towards the door began to manifest itself amongst 
the fellows who but a few minutes before were loudest in bravadoes and threats 
of vengeance. The captain, however, by his authority, recalled the fugitives ; 
and, directing that Edmund should be removed into the adjoining room, the meet- 
ing resolve: itself into a private committee. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Edmund was reconducted before this self con- 
stituted tribunal; but it was evident that his judges had become considerably 
softened in that time, and that a lenient spirit had suddenly sprung up amongst 
them towards the prisoner, who awaited confidently the decision of the “ coort.” 
When he had reached the lower end of the table, the captain addressed him, ina 
half conciliating tone. 

‘Edmund Delaney,” said he, “‘ you have admitted that you are guilty of 
treachery to your captain and comrades P 
‘Black threachery!” growled Shawn Gow. 

“Tf I acted a thraitor’s part, it’s in 








‘‘T deny that,” interrupted the prisoner. 
Clonmel gaol ye'd all be this minute.” 

“Well,” resumed the captain; ‘‘ you can’t deny but you broke your oath, and 
threw up your hee!s when we laste expected it “ 

‘« Like Mulligan’s ass at the hayrick,” interposed the schoolmaster, by way of 
illustration. 

“Yet, with all that, we have tindherness for your youth; and, though by the 
laws of Captain Rock you ere bound to suffer death, we’ll let you off asy, and 
only sintince you to quit Ireland for ever in four days.” 

* As to quitting the country,” replied Edmund, “ it’s what I had laid out to do ; 
for I know I'd be a marked man as long as I'd stay in it. But how am to lave 
it in four days, without money or manes ?” 

“That need not trouble you,” said the captain; your passage will be paid to 
New York; but you must neither see nor spake to a living sowl but the two men 
who will bé sent with you to Waterford,—otherwise, your blood be upon your 
own head !” 

Although Edmund longed to inform Moynah Daly of his situation, and to im- 
plore her to see him for the last time before he quitted his native land, he was 
afraid to draw the suspicions of the revengeful wretches upon her by expressing 
his wishes; and, trusting to the Providence that had hitherto rescued him from 
the imminent perils by which he was surrounded, he seemed to receive his miit- 
gated sentence with suitable gratitude. Before, however, his pardon was finally 
confirmed, he was required to take an oath that he would not attempt to escape 
{rom his conductors ; that as soon as he was on board the vessel that was to con- 
vey him to America, he was to write a letter to inform his friends of his safety, 
and impese upon them the strictest secrecy respecting his late associates ; and, 
finally, that he would not attempt to return to Ireland during his life. All these 
conditions Edmund complied with, and bound himself by a solemn oath to ob- 
serve them. It may seem singular that, with Edmund's own admission of having 
broken his bond of fidelity to the Rockites, that they should place any reliance 
on his oath, in future; but they judged rightly, that the virtuous principle which 
made him violate the compact he had entered into with vice was the best guaran- 
tee they could possess for his preserving his present vow with scrupulous integri- 
ty. The meeting separated soon after, aud Edmund found himself once more 
under the surveillance of histwo former guards, who now more than ever watch- 
ed his motions with jealous vigilance; so closely, indeed, did they observe him, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty that Kathleen contrived to interchange a 
few words with him, while she pretended to be rammaging the drawer of a dresser 
near which he sat for the stocking that she had been knitting. 

‘“« Sorra be with the stocking, where can it beat all? Don’t look this way, 
aroong hut hearken to what I'm saying. Wissha,—I've no more head nor a pin 
for mimory. Don't thry to escape, or your life a’n't wortharish. Och, then, here 
it is, an a purty way it’s in,—all pult to pieces with that faggot of a kitten; see 

how she’s tangled my wisted.|| Jf you hare any thing to say to me write it on 
the bit of slate I gev you, and slip it under the door afore you go to bed.” 

Edmund, by a slight movement of his head, gave his young deliverer to under- 
stand that he would obey her directions; and, as soon as his guards had shut 
him up for the night in his little chamber, he took the slate from his pocket, and 
with a splinter broken from it wrote—* Tell Moynah Daly that it is not my hard 
fortune, but the thoughts of parting with her that is breaking my heart. Say | 








* 4 song hummed drowsily. 


+ The Irish police force, as established under Sir R. Peel’s act, are called PEELERs by 
he peasantry. 
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loved her to the last.” He then conveyed this novel billet under the door as di- 
rected, and betook himself to his bed. : 

At an early hour on the following morning, Edmund's companions roused him, 
to prepare for his journey. He obeyed without hesitation ; but when he ventur- 
ed to question them asto the route they were to take, he was stopped short by 
Martin Kavanagh, the sternest of the two, with a caution not to repeat his 
inquiries. 

‘“‘ Our ordheis,” said the fellow, “are to put you aboard a ship that’s now 
ready to sail from Waterford to Amerikey. We are not to lose sight or hearing 
of you for one minnit while you remain on Irish ground. You shall be well 
threated ; but if the vessel has sailed before we getto Waterford, orif you make 
the laste offer to escape, we have these’’—and he produced a case of pistols from 
his breast —** to settle your business for you.” 

With this comfortable assurance, and these agreeable companions, did Edmund 
undertake his journey. Passing on his way out through the kitchen apartment, 
he encountered Kathleen,—ber eyes were red with weeping ; but, taking his 
hand with a smile, she bestowed on himthe kindly bannugthlagth ;* and as be 
stopped to thank her she whispered in his ear, ** Moynah Daly shall be told all 
Good bye—God bless you ;’ and, rushing past him into the inner room, did not 
appear again. * 

it would be tedious were we to detail all the incidents that occurred during 
the journey—incidests of no moment in the eyes of a common traveller; but to 
one whose life hung on less than a thread—on the caprice or fears of his compan- 
ions—they were full of painful interest. Ten times a-day did Edmund hear the 
quick, sharp click of the pistol at his car, at the approach of suspected footsteps ; 
so that, had the slightest obstruction to their progress arisen, he possessed the 
singular satisfaction of knowing that his two kind friends would blow his brains 
out. The only relief he experienced during his perilous journey was in the 
company of a wild-looking, red-haired pedlar boy, who overtook them on the 
evening of the first day, at the village in which they passed the night. He had 
come, he said, from a distant part of the country, on one of Bianconi’s stage-cars ; 
but, his money running low, he purposed performing the remaining part of his 
journey on foot to Waterford. As the lad was a lively, humorous fellow, whose 
songs and drolleries might help to shorten the road, the Rockite guardians made 
uo objection to his joining their party, particularly as they imagined that the 
appearance of the young pedlar would be the means of making them less 
obnoxious to suspicion. Each day, the playful manners of the boy gained 
insensibly on the travellers: he sung the plaintive melodies of their native hills 
with a sweetness that brought the tears to Edmund's eyes, and threw a shade of 
softened feelings over the iron visages of the half-savage Rockite conductors ; 
then, suddenly shifting his ground, he would break forth into a merry ballad, er 
relate a humorous story, with such richness of point and expression as made the 
sides of the guards ache with laughter, and dispelled forthe time the cloud of 
sadness that overcast the exiled man’s brow. ‘Thus they proceeded without 
interruption until the third morning, when they gained the summit of the hill that 
overhangs the oldcity of Waterford, which boasts especially of three things,— 
first, the most beautiful wooden bridge in the kingdom,—secondly, the oldest 
stone building in Ireland,—a tower said to be built by Reginald the Dane,—and 
thirdly, the motto of the city, “* Urbs intacta manet Waterfordia,” of which 
latter, like many other ancient virgins, they vaunt considerably. For a moment 
they paused to survey the really beautiful scene beneath them,—the city, with its 
gray weather-slated houses, huddled together like an old French town, contrasted 
strongly with the graceful wooden bridge already mentioned, stretching across a 
noble river, from which a forest of slender masts shot tapering upwards. ‘Then 
the bright verdure of the further shore, studded with white cottages and fair 
mansions ; and, more distant still, a range of undulating hills, crowned with 
waving woods. Afterthey had remained for several minutes silently gazing on 
this varied prospect, the travellers prepared to enter the city, but could no where 
discover the young pediar; the guards hallooed and whistled without effect; it 
was plain he had given them the slip, and this suspicious circumstance made the 
men doubly anxious to bestow their charge according to their instructions 
Fortunately for Edmund, they learned from the ship-agent in Waterford that the 
vessel they sought had that morning dropped down the river, but would lie off the 
harbour-mouth until evening, when some passengers who had been accidentally 
delayed were to go onaboard in boats. Calculating on being still in time, Ed- 
mund’s fare was paid by hisconductors to the agent and they received from him 
areceipt, which guaranteed him a passage in the event of his overtaking the 
vessel. On a hired vehicle, called a jaunting car, the party started for Dunmore, 
a packet station close to the entrance of the harbour , and on arriving there, they 
had the gratification to see the brig, with her foretop-sail backed to the mast, 
lying about two miles distant in the offing. ‘They lost no time in procuring a 
boat, and in less than half an hour they ran alongside the vessel, almost at the 
same instant with another boat that centained a single female. Edmund, howev- 
er, was the first to reach the deck, and, turning to offer the assistance of his hand 
to the girl who was ascending, he staggered back in speechless wonder,—for 
— the deep hood of her blue cloak he discovered the features of Moynah 

Jaly. 

‘I think it’s the laste you might bid the time of day to a fellow-thraveller, 
Pamund Delany,”’ said she, with a peculiarly roguish smile. ‘‘ Do you want to 
let ont that you don’t remember Thomausheen, the pedlar boy ?”’ 

**Moynah, am I in my right senses? Thomausheen, the pedlar ! 
can’t be—it's an impossibility !" 

‘It would be a quare thing that would be impossible to a woman, when she 
sets her mind onit ; but may-be, Eamun, it was Dick Clancy's wig that bothered 
your eyes,”’ she added, pulling from her pocket an old red wig ; ‘* there—Dick 
sold it to me for four hogs. Didn’t it desave you nicely ?” 

“In troth it’s it that did, Moynah. So, then, Kathleen told you all thatI desired 
her.” 

‘“* Ay, indeed, did she, poor girl! Och! Eamun, you have the deludhin ways 
with us poor wake women. But sure you did'nt mane it; an’ if the crather’s 
heart was tindherly inclined te’ards you, it wasn’t you was to blame.” 

‘‘God sees,’”’ replied Edmund taking Moynah’s hand. “I neverthought of 
mortal woman but yourself, Moynah. But tell me a cailleen oge,—what do you 
mane to do?” 

** To follow you all the world over, Eamun, if you'll Jet me.” 

“ But, Moynah, I’m a banished man—a poor friendless stranger on the wide 
world.” 

** Not while you have your own Moynah ; 
tears. 

‘** Moyrah, Moynah—darling, we will never part 
her to his breast. 

The sequel of the history may be shortly told. Edmund’s two Rockite guards 
returned to Ardfinnan with satisfactory proofs of Edmund's safety and happiness ; 
while the lovers, who had so narrowly escaped the terrors of Rockite justice, 
looked back with no very strong feclings of regret to the “ first flower of the 
earth and first gem of the sea.’”’ Nor were they so poor in worldly goods as 
Edmund believed ; for the generosity of Squire Wilson, when he found that 
Moynah Daly was resolved to share her lover’s exile, had supplied her with the 
means of purchasing a comfortable farm on the banks of the Ohio, where this 
happy couple may still be found, with a numerous family springing up around 
them like the young pine-trees of the forest. 
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* God bless you. t Pretend. 
t Shillings. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

‘« But wherefore,” said the Duke de Vicenza, “ should I conduct you through 
the sanguinary phases of the campaign, of 18137 The gigantic efforts and the 
marvellous victories of the armies of Napoleon, during that unequal conflict, are 
not subjects adapted to fugitive conversation. ‘To describe that period of heroism 
and treason, of glory and disgrace, is the task of the historian. For my part,” 
added he in a melancholy tone, and laying his hand on his heart, “I feel that my 
yet remaining spanof life must be too brief to enable me to relate all I know of 
the base intrigue and treachery which hurled France from the pinnacle of glory to 
the lowest point of humiliation. Yet what I could disclose would present a 
useful lesson to the future! Illness and deeply-seated grief had paralysed the 
energies of the man who of all others was best qualified to write the history of 
the empire.” 

“Oh duke!” I exclaimed, “let me entreat you to continue your interesting 
narrations. Leave battles and victories if you will, but pray give us details of 
Napoleon. Noone knows so much of him as you !” 

‘« That is true,” replied the Duke, smiling. ‘ During the campaignof 1813 
I conducted all the negotiations which were maintained with the view of bringing 
about peace. All who may write on this subject, even with the best intentions, 
must inevitably fall into error. Historical documents will, it is true, supply them 
with official facts ; but the secret springs, the base intrigues which rendered the 
conclusion of peace impossible, will bafile the investigation of the shrewdest 
observer. 

“For example, it would bea serious mistake to imagine that the Emperor 
Napoleon was not fully aware of the position in which he stood. J, who have 
suffered so much from his irresolution, do not believe that he was under the influ- 
ence of any illusion at the Congress of Chatillon. His resistance was the last 
effort of a powerfully organized mind—the last convulsion of mighty despair 
Though I myself conjured him to come to an understanding with the allied 
powers at any price ; 
produced the wished-for ubject. 
make the concession, and thereby to have warranted anew appeal to the patriot- 








yet lam not convinced that our concession would have } 
Nevertheless, it would have been politic to | Emperor whom I had to reason with and persuade. 





France might have been saved a second time. Such was my opinion ; but I 
could not bring the Emperor to take the same viewof things. aj 

“| will relate a few facts, which will afford you an idea of the real position of 
the Emperor in 1813. t 

‘| had negotiated and concluded the armistice of Pleswitz with Prussia and 
Russia. Austria still affected to play the part of conciliatress ; but her compact 
with France was broken, and we knew it. The armistice of Pleswitz was @ 
misfortune, for the time had arrived when even the most rational measures proved 
disastrous to us. A suspension of arms was necessary toafford time for re-organi- 
zing and newly equipping the army, and also to give the Emperor a little respite, 
during which he could consider inthe retirement of his closet the important 
questions involved in our political position. One evening, or rather one night, 
the Emperor and | were discussing together some of the points then in dispute. 
We had been writing ata table, on which an immense number of papers and 
documents were lying ; sudden!y the Emperor thrust the papers on one side, and 
rising from his chair said—‘ We are a set of fools, Caulincourt. We are like 
children at play. ‘These people will never come to any understanding—we have 
all changed ground. ‘They have forgotten my conduct to them at Tilsit—I might 
then have crushed them, but | was magnanimous. Posterity will avenge me. 
These Kings, by the grace of God and Napoleon, will appear petty indeed 
compared with me, who reign by the grace of my sword. But after all, my 
clemency was weakness—a school-boy would have acted more wisely than I 
did. He would have profited by the lessons of history, and would have known 
that these degenerate Kings respect neither faith nor law." 

“The hurried andagitated manner in which the Emperor uttered these broken 
sentences—the base deception which had provoked his recriminations—all 
imparted a terrific character to this burst of indignation. After a pause of some 
minutes, he thus resumed in a more calm tone :—‘ How maladroitly these people 
conduct their own affairs. ‘The pertinacity of their endeavours to force me to 
abandon the continental system sufficiently reveals their ulterior projects. I am 
of your opinion, Caulincourt. England is the soul of this deadly war against 
France. England gorges them with gold to sustain the conflict. She will soon 
convince them that even the treaty of Luneville is too favourable to France. 
The Machiavelism of the British cabinet will overreach the short-sighted politi- 
cians of the alliance. They do not perceive that was the only barrier that 
could check the interminable encroachments of English domination. Their 
greatest enemy is not Napoleon, but England. Even were I to consent to the 
restitution of the Illyrian provinces, I should make a fruitless sacrifice. It would 
only be an acknowledgment of our weakness, and the signal for further exactions 
on the part of our enemies. Their hypocritical moderation coversa despicable 
after-thought. They now demand the abolition of the continental system, and 
the surrender of the Illyrian provinces. ‘To-morrow they will demand the division 
of Saxony, assigning the Elbe as my limit. Thus they will at the same time 
punish the King of Saxony for his fidelity to me. I will never consent to this in- 
dignity, and still less will consent to parcelling out the dominions of the King of 
Saxony, my most devoted and faithful ally.” ‘Your Majesty,’ observed I, ‘regards 
the question in its worst point of view ; this is pushing matters to the extremity. 
But admitting that your anticipations should be justified by the extravagant 
ultimatum of the Allied Powers, might it not be consistent with a bold line of 
policy to provoke the development. We are placed incritical circumstances; and 
candour is a duty which lowe to your Majesty. You are accused, Sire, of 
not wishing for peace, of wantonly sacrificing the blood of your subjects to your 
unbridled ambition. (Here he made a gesture of impatience.) Sire,’ continued 
I, ‘ these pertidious insinuations have a most mischievous tendency. They 
mislead the public mind, and excite disaffection inthe army. There is but a step 
between discontent to that inertness which paralyzes the wisest operations. 
Grant what maybe reasonably granted, and should new exactions force you to 
prolong the war, your position will be better, inasmuch as public opinion will be 
enabled to judge of the bad faith of the Allied Powers and the necessity of our 
resistance.’ 

‘“** Public opinion,’ exclaimed the Emperor, ‘is ever ready to prostitute itself 
to ite own interest. Do you not perceive, Caulincourt, what is passing around 
us. The men whom] have raised to eminence are now bent solely on enjoying 
the benefits I have heaped vpon them. ‘They do not see that they must still 
fight to win the repose they are thirsting for. And 1 !—do they imagine that I 
rest on a bed of roses? Do not I take my share of the fatigues and perils of 
wart Do I not every day offer my life as a sacrifice to my country? How base 
is their ingratitude !’ 

‘“‘T entirely concurred in his opinion respecting the demoralization of many of 
the commanders of the army,” pursued the Duke. ‘After their many exertions 
and perils, they naturally desired repose. But was that the time to seek it? 
Did not the safety of France, and the well-understood interest of all, command 
them, on the contrary, to rally round their able and still formidable chief? Com- 
plaints and murmurs could only tend to aggravate the difficulties of our pesition. 
You cannot conceive how greatly this selfish feeling annoyed and distressed the 
Emperor, who was ever ready to sacrifice himself for the general welfare. I en- 
deavoured by every means in my power to divert him from this train of painful 
reflection, bet all in vain; he incessantly recurred to the subject. 

*«*The fact is, Caulincourt,’ said he, ‘that because you are not ungrateful 
yourself, you cannot comprehend ingratitude. But open your eyes, and look 
around. You will see that none but my poor soldiers, and officers who have not 
yet obtained the rank of Princes, Dukes and Counts, are worth anything. Itis 
melancholy to say this; but it is the truth. I will tell you,’ continued he, with 
increased warmth of manner, ‘I will tell you whatI ought todo. I ought to 
send all these newly created nobles to repose on their down beds, or to strut about 
in their chateaux. I ought to rid myself of these growlers, andrecommence the 
war with an army formed of the young and uncorrupted; of men who would 
look neither before nor behind them, but who would inscribe on their banners, as 
in 1793, the words, conquer or die! With that device in my heart I overran 
Egypt, subjugated Italy, and raised the French eagles to a height to which none 
will raise them after me.’ 

‘*Here he threw himself on his chair. Large drops of perspiration stood on 
his forehead, and he was ina state of highly excited feeling. I gazed on him 
with admiration mingled with melancholy. I thought he never before appeared 
so great. Alas! it was fortune and not his genius that had forsaken him. What 
profound intuition that man possessed! What aieady power of judging men 
and things! He scanned at a glance the abyss which lay between his omnipo- 
tence and the first step of his adverse fortune. The men who once bowed so 
humbly to him, now no longer trembled beneath his angry glance. Napoleon 
felt that he had outlived himself; that his will, to which all had crouched in 
ready obedience, was now evaded or questioned. Opposition was feebly and 
meanly attempted, since that there was now no longer peril in the attempt ! 

“The Emperor informed me,’’ purswed the Duke, “that Louis de Narbonne, 
our ambassador at Vienna, had written from Prague, stating that the declaration 
of war by Austria against France would be immediately published. 
feeble hopes in that quarter were annihilated. Napoleon, who could not per- 
suade himself that the case was without appeal, sent me ona private family 
mission to the Emperor Francis. ‘Go, Caulincourt,’ said he, ‘you area new 
man to the Austrian Cabinet ; go and try what you can do with Metternich. If 
anything can be done, you will have some advantage, through your former 
friendly relations with the Emperor of Russia. ‘ My dear Caulincourt,’ added 
he, cordially pressing my hand, ‘ you, I know, will not forsake me, at least, I am 
assured of that. See the Emperor of Austria as often as possible; tell him that 

I still cannot believe he means to injure his daughter and grandson, setting aside 
every other consideration which the Emperor Napoleon might urge.’ He utter- 
ed these words with the air of pride naturally inspired by past recollections. 
‘ Tell the Emperor Francis,’ said Napoleon at my farewell interview, ‘that I do 
not send an ambassador to the Austrian Cabinet, but that I send to my father-in- 
law a friend who knows my heart, who is acquainted with my inmost thoughts.’ 

“«T set out on my expedition in very depressed spirits. I plainly foresaw the 
utter vselessness of any efforis I could make. How different were my feelings 
when I departed on my brilliant mission to the Court of Russia, whither a few 
years previously I had conveyed the commands of the most powerful monarch in 
the world. 

“ Whilst I was at Prague, I had the honour of seeing the Emperor Francis al- 
most every day. He treated me with the utmost amiability. He was not so unin- 
tellectual a man ashe had been represented. In ordinary times the Emperor 
Francis would have been one of those sovereigns whose subjects would have in- 
voked blessings on their memory. In the critical circumstances in which he was 
placed, surrounded as it were by a general conflagration, he had not sufficient 
courage to make himself responsible for the consequences which might result to 
his country by the maintenance of his family compact with Napoleon. Francis 
was amiable, kind-hearted, and benevolent; but there was not in his nature one 
spark of courage, energy,or heroism. The great Maria Theresa is to the 
House of Austria, what Henry IV is to the House of France, a splendid 
tradition. The blood of these great monarchs does not flow in the veins of 
their descendants. There is aremarkable degeneration in royal families. I am 
aware that this opinion will be pronuvunced by certain persons to be a democratic 
bontade ; but that will not disprove the fact. 

“The Emperor of Austria clearly saw the embarrassments of his peculiar 
position ; but he had not strength to rise above them. On the one hand there 
was evident dange inremaining faithful to France; and on the other there was 
disgrace and even crime in forsaking her. Francis vascillated between his sove- 
reign duties and his paternal affections ; and the result was that he did violence 
to his heart and his conscience. He relieved himself from the responsibility, and 
threw the burthen on the shoulders of Metternich. It was not, therefore, the 
‘See Metternich—explain 
this to Metternich,’ were the only answers [ could obtain to my indefatigable soli- 


ism of the nation, The levée en masse might have been carried into effect, and ‘beeen ° 
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“Tn my conferences with the Austrian Prime Minister I had to dispute inch by 
inch the most absurd pretensions—to refute the most ridiculous prejudices —to 
reply with politeness to a man who, under an outward guise of cold civility, but 
ill concealed his firm determination to degrade and annihilate France. How 
often did that excellent man Louis de Narbonne calm my resentment and 
check my indignation. ‘What parts are we playing here!’ said I[—‘ Alas !’ 
replied he, “we are playing the part of the conquered, and we must pay the 
penalty !’ 

“Louis de Narbonne was a singular combination of talent and levity. The 
Emperor used to say; ‘Narbonne is the type of the brilliant butterflies of the 
reign of Louis XV.’ This was perfecily true. Mis recherché style of dress, his 
highly polished manners, his gracefully ironical language, and above all, his in- 
comparable levity, rendered him a living tradition of the old French Court. He 
was a perfect model of the grand seigneur of past times. The indignation | 
expressed at the conduct of Metternich used to amuse him exceedingly ; * My 
dear Duke,’ he would say, ‘you take these things too seriously. Metternich’s 
conduct is base in the extreme ;—but what then!—Would you act the part of 
Don Quixote. and wage war againstall the windmills you meet'—The glorious 
days are past when we could dictate our own terms.—We must now in our turn 
submit iv be dictated to.—What else can we do!—Poor Narbonne! He did not 
live to witness our disasters. Not even his gay spirit would have borne him up 
amidst the misfortunes of his country. He died in good time! 

‘‘ With the exception of a few pleasant intervals, I was very miserable during 
my missior. to Prague. The personal assurances of esteem and consideration 
which were lavished upon me, did not atone for the many annoyances incidental 
to my false position. Every link was not yet broken, and I was obliged some- 
times to extend my hand to an irreconcileable enemy. This, I do assure you, is 
one of the greatest miseries attached to the hard lot of a statesman. Often, 
after taking my leave of the Austrian Minister, I used to debate within myself, 
in the silence of night, whether the following day should not close the mortal 
career of one or the other of us. Why, thought I, do I refrain from sending an 
honourable challenge to the man who could coolly indite the terms of the message 
he intends sending te France? Oh! what torture of mind | then suffered!’ 
‘My dear friend,’ said the incorrigible Narbonne, ‘my grey hairs cover a head 
more cool than yours. Rely en my old experience. I am convinced that di- 
plomacy and negociation are now out of the question. The Allied Powers have 
formed their determination on the subject of France. They place no faith in our 
professions of moderation. They have traced out a line of policy for themselves 
and they will pursue it. Your death, or that of Metternich, could work no 
change in the state of affairs. Weare lost.’ [t was impossible to be angry with 
Narbonne, ibough our views were utterly at variance. I deeply felt the loss of 
his society when he left Prague, to proceed to the Emperor's head quarters at 
Dresden, where he arrived a few days before me. 

———— 


PASCAL BRUNO. 
A Sicilian Story. Edited by Theodore Hook. 

Honesty may be the best policy—cheating, it is true, may never thrive—and 
very desirable it may be that laws devised for the preservation of the goods of 
society should be held sacred. But if everybody had been of opinion that to be 
honest was to be most wisely politic, if all had agreed that cheating was sure to 
end in failure, and if universal man had held that laws relating to property and 
geod order were never to be violated, why then, what glorious rascals would 
have been lost to the world, and what intensely interesting stories would have 
remained unwritten! Roguery is very v.rong, no doubt ; but how attractive it is 
upon paper! Murders are much to be condemned, but how mercifully we inter- 
pret their meanings in romantic narrations! Bandits are bad characters, that’s 
the truth ; but commend us to them, sey we, as the heroes of stories stuffed full 
of mortal vicissitudes, calamities, and terrors. 

The gieat delight we bave in perusing such tales consists perhaps in a convic- 
tion that they are true. The truth, the real-life of the story, is the charm of the 
reader. A fictitious, and well invented bandit is better than nothing, we admit, 
but slight and short-lived is the spell conjured up by all such apocryphal rascals. 
No, the bravo must be a fellow of flesh and blood—he must be a true Lona fide 
robber and stabber—if he expect to make the blood curdle, the hair stand up- 
right, and the heart to tremble for him every time he gets the rope round his 
neck. No brigand of the imagination, in the plenitude of his atrocities and law- 
leasness, ever equalled the doings of a real thief, even in his childhood or his 
sleep. 

It is this conviction that has led us to take an especial interest in the fortunes 
and the fate of Pascal Bruno. We will make affidavit of his identity. Had we 
been alive and in Sicily, in the year of grace 1804, then and there must we have 
methim. We should have esteemed it an honour to have been robbed by him. 
A shot in the shoulder would have been a high and valued compliment. Never 
would we have allowed the lead to be extracted. Pascal, in fact, would have 
sent it where it would be rather difficult to cut to. 

We shall not pretend to relate the story of Pascal Bruno—although a dozen 
words would suffice to let the reader into the whole secret. It shall merely be 
remarked that he is a handsome, gallant, loving, generous, and brave man—who 
has suffered grievous wrongs, and who takes vengeance in the boldest as well as 
the most subtle and delicate way in the world. This vengeance is consummated 
en the beautiful daughter of the nobleman by whom his mother had been dis- 
graced, and his father destroyed—the said beauty, in her vanity, cold-heartedness, 
and pride, having been the cause of this consummation, by crossing him in his 
tender passion, and driving him to the fulfilment of that oath of revenge which, 
Sicilian as he was, love was teaching him to forget. 

We shall quote a scene from the opening of this short and most exciting story, 
which clearly and strikingly pictures the characters of both :— 

“« All on a sudden the light was obscured—a dark shadow flitted before her— 
Gemma turned quickly round, and beheld a man standing in the balcony—Gem- 
ma sprang from her chair, and would have screamed for help, but the stranger 
leaped into the room, and clasping his hands, exclaimed, 

““¢ For mercy’s sake, spare me!—fear nothing—I come not here to harm 
yeu.’ 

“Gemma, overpowered by the surprise, as well as by the tone and manner of 
this appeal, sank back upon her chair, and cast a hurried but searching glance at 
the unexpected and unknown intruder. 

‘“‘ He appeared ‘o be about five or six and twenty years of age, and of the lower 
osier. He wore a ©.Jebrian hat, with a velvet band which fell over his shoulder ; 
his dress was a':o of velvet ornamented with silver buttons. His waist was en- 
eireled by one 0° ‘ose im'tations of the fringed and embroidered Turkish belts, 
which are made s: )[essina. Gaiters and shoes completed his mountain costume, 
which was by no means inelegant, and seemed to have been adopted by the 
wearer on the present occasion, as peculiarly becoming. ‘There was a savage 
beauty in the expression of his countenance ; his features were strongly marked, 
and in his eyes there was a haughty fierceness. His hair and beard were black. 

““¢Tn your keeping, madam,”’ said the stranger, ‘* are my hopes, my fears, my 
happiness, my misery, my life, my death.” 

“¢ Explain,’ said Gemma, again startled by the earnestness of his manner. 





*“*¢ You have,’ said the stranger, ‘in your service a young woman fram Bauso.’ 

“* Teresa?’ said the Countess. 

““* Ves, Teresa,’ replied the stranger, in a tremulous voice : ‘she is on the eve | 
of marriage with one of Prince Carini’s valets. She is my aflianced wife.’ 

“¢ What!’ exclaimed the Countess, ‘are you'— 

“* Ves,’ interrupted the stranger, somewhat hastily, ‘I am the man. I, who | 
was on the point of marrying her when she received your letter summoning her 
hither. She obeyed your command and left me; but she vowed to remain true 
and constant, and to mention me to you favourably, and if she failed in her inter- | 
cession, she promised to return. I believed her. I expected her; day by day I | 
waited for her ; night by night I watched ; I wandered east and west, and south | 
and north, and again retursed to Bauso in quest of her; but she came not back. 
Three years had passed when I resolved to seek her, and here lam. I have 
learned the whole truth since my arrival in Palermo. It was then I resolved to 
throw myself at your feet and implore you to give me back the loved one of my 
heart.’ 


* * * 7 * * 
“<¢Still,’ said the fair Gemma, ‘it is necessary that I should know who you 
are.’ 
“** Suffice it,’ said the stranger, ‘that I am one whose destinies are at your dis- 


“¢ Yet,’ said the Countess, ‘the Prince will naturally ask your mame.’ 

‘** Why should he?’ said the stranger, ‘the name of an humble peasant from 
Bauso cannot be of much importance to his Excellency.’ 

“* But,’ said the Countess, smiling graciously, ‘1 am a countrywomas of yours. 
My father was the Count de Castel Nuovo, possessed of the Castle which stands 
not more than a quarter of a league from your birth-place.’ 


| of his Excellency the Prince de Butera.” 





* * Yes,’ said the stranger, gloomily, his eyes resting sullenly on the fair form 
of the Countess, ‘I know ‘¢hat.’ r 

*** Pascal Bruno!’ aimost shrieked the Countess, as she recoiled from him, 
‘Pascal Bruno, the son of the culprit Antonio Bruno, whose head is still expos- 
ed in an iron cage at the Castle of Bauso !’ 

“¢] am Avs son,’ said Pascal, without moving a muacle. } 

“* Are you aware,’ said Gemma, ‘ why his head was so exposed !’ 

* Pascal remained silent 

“¢Then I must tell you,” 
to murder mine!’ 

“ «J know that,’ said Pascal, ‘and I know that, when you were a child, your 
nurses showed you the head, and told you that which you have now told me; 
but that which they told you o?, is this—Your father dishonoured mine.’ 


‘ 


said Gemma, ‘it is because your father attempted 


a company for you upon my own estates, and answer for your commission.’ 
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Che Albion. 
“*°*Tis false !’ exclaimed Gemma, her beautiful countenance agitated with 
passion. 

“«* Let me pay the highest penalty of falsehood,’ said Pascal, ‘if it be not the 
truth. My mother was as virtuous as she was beautiful. The Count, your fa- 
ther, persecuted her with his professions of love ; she alike resisted his protes- 
tations and his threats. One day, when her loved husband was absent, she was 
seized by four of your father’s menials, and carried by force to a country house 
of his, and there by force ’— 

“«* Well, sir,’ said the infuriated Gemma, ‘the Count, my father, was Lord 
and master of Bauso ; its inhabitants were serfs; all they held was his. It was 
an honour for your mother to be noticed by such @ man.’ 

“** My father,’ said Pascal, ‘ thought otherwise—perhaps because he happened 
to be born on the estate of Prince Mocada Paterna. Let that pass,— my father 
stabbed yours ; the wound was not mortal; for years and years | regretted that 
it was not; now, shame upon my weakness! I rejoice at it.’ 

“<*Tf T recollect rightly,’ said Gemma, ‘when your father was executed as a 
murderer, your uncles were condemned to the gallies.’ 

“* You are correct,’ said Pascal, unmoved by the Countess’s violence ; ‘they 
gave shelter to the assassin when the officers came to apprehend him; they 
were therefore condemned by the laws as accomplices. One was sent to Fari- 
jvana, another to Lipari, and the thirdto Vuleano. As for me, I was seized too, 
but beifig so young they restored me to my mother.’ 

*** And where is she!’ asked Gemma, with a feeling of interest hardly defina- 
ble to herself. 

‘** She is dead,’ said Pascal.” 

Pascal’s blood rises by degrees, and he is about to strangle the lady when a 
pistol-shot from her husband warns him to fly. He is saved through the atfec- 
tionate care of a boy whose life he himself had saved, and whose character lights 
up the whole story with an exquisite humanity. The next thing he does is to 
deprive Teresa of her husband ere the bridal night sets in—but for this extraor- 
dinary scene we refer the reader to the story, as another very remarkable person- 
age is waiting to be introduced—he is the most amusing in the book :— 

“The Prince Butera was one of those splendid examples which modern _his- 
tory seldom affords. He was a relic of ancient Sicilian nobility, chivalrous and 
bold asthe Normans, from whom their order sprang. Hercules was he called, 
and his fine athletie figure seemed formed upon the model of his mythological 
namesake. He could fell to the earth a restive horse with one blow of his fist, 
break across his knee a bar of iron half an inch thick, and bend a piaster between 
his fingers. 

‘* One striking specimen of his coolness in the midst of danger had rendered him 
extremely popular with the inbabitants of Palermo. In the year 1770, there was 
a great scarcity of bread in that city—a violent insurrection was the consequence. 
The governo: was compelled, in self-defence, to have recourse to the ultima 
ratio; a cannon was planted in the streets. The people pushed forward towards 
the gun, and the artilleryman who held the match was about to fire it upon the 
mob, when the Prince Butera, seating himself on the mouth of the piece as 
calmly and as carelessly as if throwing himself into an arm chair, addressed them 
in a speech so reasonable, and so eloquent, that the mob fell back, the caanon 
was withdrawn unfired, and the blood of the people was unshed. Nor was this 
the sole cause of the Prince’s popularity. 

‘Tt was his custom to walk every morning on the terrace which overlooks the 
Marina; and, as the gates of his palace were always open to the public at day- 
break, he usually found congregated about him avery large assemblage of pvor 
people. Upon these occasions he used to wear a buckskin leather waistcoat, the 
excessively roomy pockets of which were every morning filled with carlins and 
half carlins by his valet, every one of which disappeared before his return to the 
palace. But his dispensations of charity were made in a manner at once pecu- 
liar aud unnatural to him, inasmuch as be outwardly appeared very much dis- 
posed to knock down every poor person who ventured te implore his benevolence; 
an appearance which, considering his Highness’s bulk and capabilities, was any- 
thing but agreeable or soothing to the medicants. 

‘** Prince,’ says a poor woman, surrounded by her infant family, ‘ have pity up- 
pon the poor mother of five children.’ 

“ ¢ Five children!’ answers bis Highness, ‘ what are your five children to me? 
they are none of them mine, I suppose?’ and then, with a look of assumed anger, 
he lets fall a piece of money in her apron. 

‘““* Prince,® says another, ‘I have had no bread to eat these two days.’ 

‘“** Go along, you foolish fellow !’ replies the Prince, feigning to give him a blow 
with his fist, which would have been enough to feed him for a week, ‘ how can I 
help that? I don't make bread. Why don’t you go tothe baker?’ affording 
him, at the same moment, ample means to follow his advice. The consequence 
was that the Prince Butera was received by the people wherever he wert with 
every mark of affection and respect. 

‘¢ One person, however, complained bitterly of his Highness’s liberality, and that 
was his Maitre d‘hétel, who by no means approved of the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of guests of all ranks and conditions to his illustrious master’s ta- 
ble. The Prince’s dinners were of the firet order, aad, notwithstanding their 
luxury and magnificence, his Highness literally kept open house, his parties sel- 
dom consisting of less than twenty or thirty, of whom seven or eight were 
generally strangers ; while the greater number of those who were not, dined 
—— with his Highness as the most punctual customers of a popular table 
d’hote. 

“* Amongst this latter class was one Capt. Altavilla, who had obtained his rank 
in the army by following Cardinal Ruffo from Palermo to Naples, and who had re- 
turned from Naples to Palermo, with a pension of a thousand ducats. Unfor- 
tunately the Captain, like many of his betters, was sadly addicted to play ; his ill- 
luck at which would have rendered his income wholly inadequate to his expendi- 
ture, had he not hit upon two plans, the execution of which rendered his quarter's 
pay the least important branch of his revenue. 

“The first of these plans was to dine every daygat the Prince’s table, which, as 
we have already seen, was no very difficult object to achieve, since it was free 
to all; but the second was something a little more perilous, and not quite so 
venial. Every day, after he had dined, the Captain contrived regularly to carry 
off the silver fork and spoon which he had used at dinner. This very gentle- 
manly proceeding went on for some time without detection, and even without 
the diurnal abstraction of the articles being discovered ; but profusely as his 
Highness’s sideboards were furnished, the diminution of stock at length became 
evident to the Major-domo, and having, as servants sometimes will, taken a strong 
aversion to the Captain, his suspicions fell upon him; he began to watch his 
movements carefully; two or three days only were required to convert those 
suspicions into certainty, and having established the fact to his entire satisfaction 
the vigilant domestic proceeded forthwith to inform his illustrious master of the 
fact. 

‘The Prince having heard the story, paused for a moment, and then said very 
quietly, ‘1 don’t know—I am very sorry for it—but as long as the captain pockets 








only his fork and spoon, I have nothing to say—when he begins to walk off 
with those of his neighbours, I must inake up my mind to do something,’ and in 
consequence of this extraordinary show of lenity, the Captain, to the great dis- 
comliture of the Major-domo, continued one of the constant guests at the palace 


To this eccentric Prince our Pascal, now a prodigious and particularly distin- | 
guished brigand, writes, requesting gold, which he intends to apply to a benevo- | 
lent purpose., ‘The scene that succeeds is admirable :— | 

“The appointed night arrived—the place in which Pascal had desired the 
Prince to deposit the money was on the seuthern acclivity of Etna, near one of | 
the thousand extinct craters, which had derived a temporary existence, from the | 
eternal flame of the great volcanv, and which, short as that existence was, had | 
been adequate to the destruction of the towns which were in their immediate | 
neighbourhood. 

* * * * * . 

“«* Who's there?’ said Pascal, bringing his carbine to the ‘ present.’ 

“¢A4 man!’ replied the unexpected visiter. ‘Did you expect your money 
would come here of itself?’ 

*** No,’ said Bruno; ‘ but I did not expect that he who biought it hither would 
have had the courage to wait for me to come and receive it.’ 

‘«* Then,’ said the stranger, ‘you know less of the Prince Butera than I 
thought.’ 

“«* What, Sir,’ said Pascal, returning the carbine to his shoulder, and respect- 
fully uncovering his head, ‘can it be possible that your Highness has condescend- 
ed to come hither yourself?’ 

“+ Yes,’ said the Prince, for it was he, ‘I have. A bandit may sometimes 
want money as well as his betters, and in that case I should not like to refuse 
him ; only I took it into my head to bring it, in order that the bandit might not 
flatter himself that I buried it here out of fear of him.’ 

“*Your Excellency,’ said Pascal, ‘is worthy the reputation you have ob- 
tained.’ 

“** And,’ said the Prince, ‘ are you worthy of yours?” 

‘“«* My answer to that,’ said Pascal, ‘must depend upon what you have heard 
of me. Men like me have more reputations than one.’ 

‘** Well said,’ cried the Prince ; ‘ your wit seems equal to your courage. J 
love brave men, let me meet them where I may. Listen to me—will you ex 
change your roving life, and the Calabrian habit, for service, and the rank of 
Captain. Whill you gofightthe French! Say yes, and [ will undertake to raise 


‘ Prince, | thank you,’ said Pascal ; * your offer is noble, but I have sworn 
in oath to be revenged for wrongs which I have suffered, for injuries which | 
have received—the redemption of that oath will keep me some time in Sicily— 


that once achieved, I may listen to your liberal proposal.’ 





“«*Do as you like,’ said the Prince, ‘decide for yourself: but rely upon it 
you had better accept my offer at once.’ 

** « Prince,’ said Pascal, all the recollections of the past flashing in an instant 
across his mind, ‘I cannot.’ 

‘“«* Well,’ said the Prince, ‘ then here is the purse you asked for—take it— 
go to the devil with it if you will—it is at your service, only take care that you 
do not get yourself hanged before my door—all the gentlemen of your profession, 
who are caught, swing, as you know, on the Marina, in front of my house. It 
is no pleasant sight at any time, and I assure you that the agreeabloness of the 
exhibition would by no means be increased by your appearance there.’ 

** Bruno took the purse, and weighing it in his hand, said, ‘ Prince, this purse 
is very heavy.’ 

‘©* To be sure it is, said his Excellency, ‘do you think [ would permit a fel- 
low like you to dietate tothe Prince Butera what ought to be the extent of his 
liberality? You asked for two hundred ounces—I have brought three hun- 
dred !" 

“« © Whatever you have brought,’ said Pascal, ‘ shall be faithfully returned to 
you.’ 

‘+ Psha !’ said the Prince, ‘I am not an usurer, I never lend—I always give.’ 

“«¢ And,’ answered Bruno proudly, ‘I borrow or J steal, but I never lie—take 
back your purse, Prince. I shall apply for the loan elsewhere.” 

“ « Well,’ said the Prince, ‘ you are certainly the most punctilious bandit I 
ever happened to meet with—however, settle the affair with yourown conscience, 
and call it a loan, if you please, for I must get home.’ 

‘*** Good night, Prince,’ said Pascal; ‘St. Rosalia guard you.’ 

“ The Prince walked off with his hands tucked into his before-named leathern 
waistcoat, whistling one of his favourite airs. Bruno remained motionless, 
watching him intently. When he lost sight of him, Pascal, whose heart had 
been .aoved by the Prince's offer, heaved a deep sigh, and descended the moun- 
tain on the opposite side. 

“The next day the innkeeper, whose house had been burned, received the 
whole three hundred ounces by the hands of Ali.” 

It is quite a treat to meet with a story so short, and yet so brim-full of inter- 
est. There is not a page, nay, not a line, to spare. It is as full of matter as ‘‘ an 
egg’s full of meat.’’ Every chapter has its brigand-exploit, its hair breadth ‘scape, 
and its bold dramatic scene. We expect to see Pascal Bruno on the stage with- 
out delay. 

M. Dumas is the author of this tale. Mr. Hook seems to have conceived an 
immense liking for the hero, and to have made the labour of introducing him in 
his English dress “a labour of love.” 

————__ 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 
TO THE FIRST REGULAR SESSION OF THE TWENTY FIFTH 
CONGRESS. 
Washington City, Dec. 5, 1837. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 
And House of Representatives : 

We have reason to renew the expression of our devout gratitude to the Girer 
of ail good, for his benign protection. Our country presents, on every side, 
the evidence of that continued favor, under whose auspices it has gradually risen 
from a few feeble and dependent Colonies to a prosperous and powerful Confed- 
eracy. We are blessed with domestic tranquillity, and all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity. The pestilence which, invading for a time some flourishing 
portions of the Union, interrupted the general prevalence of unusual health, has 
happily been limited in extent, and arrested in its fatal career. ‘The industry 
and prudence of our citizens are gradually relieving them from the pecuniary 
embarrassments under which portions of them have labored; judicious legis- 
lation, and the natural and boundless resources of the country, have afforded 
wise and timely aid to private enterprise ; and the activity always characteristic 
of our people has already, in a great degree, resumed its usual and profitable 
channels. 

The condition of our foreign relations has not materially changed since the 
last annual message of my predecessor. We remain at peace with all nations ; 
and no efforts on my part consistent with the preservation of our rights and the 
honour of our country, shall be spared to maintain a position so consonant to our 
institutions. We have faithfully sustained the foreign policy with which the 
United States, under the guidance of their first President, took their stand in the 
family of nations—that of regulating their intercourse with other powers by the 
approved principles of private life; asking and according equal rights and equal 
privileges ; rendering and demanding justice im all cases; advancing their own 
and discussing the pretensions of others, with candor, directness, and sincerity ; 
appealing at all times to reason, but never yielding to force, nor seeking to ac- 
quire anything for themselves by its exercise. 

A rigid adherence to this policy hes left the Government with scarcely a claim 
upon its justice, for injuries arising from acts committed by its authority. The 
most imposing and perplexing of those of the United States upon foreign govern- 
ments, for aggressien upon our citizens, were disposed of by my predecessor. In- 
dependently of the benefits conferred upen our citizens by restoring to the mer- 
cantile community so many millions of which they had been wrongfully divested, 
& great service was also rendered to his country by the satisfactory adjustment of 
so many ancient and irritating subjects of contention ; and it reflects no orminary 
credit on his successful administration of public affairs, that this great object was 
accomplished, without compromising, on ary occasion, either the honour or the 
peace of the nation. 

With European powers, no new subjects of difficulty have arisen; and those 
which were under discussion, although not terminated, do not present a more un- 
favourable aspect for the future preservation of that good understanding, which 
it has ever been our desire to cultivate. 

Of pending questions, the most importamt is that which exists with the Govern 
ment of Great Britain, in respect to our northeastern boundary. It is with un- 
feigned regret, that the people of the United States must look back upon the 
abortive efforts made by the Executive, for a period of more than half a century, 
to determine, what no nation should suffer long to remain in dispute, the true line 
which divides its possessione from those of other powers. The nature of the 
settlements on the borders of the United States, and of the neighboring territo- 
ry, was for a season such, that this perhaps was not indispensable to a faithful 
performance of the duties of the Federal Government. Time has, however, 
changed this state of things, and has brought about a condition of affairs, in 
which the true interests of both countries imperatively require that this question 
should be put at rest. It is not to be disguised, that with full confidence, often 
expressed, in the desire of the British Government to terminate it, we are ap- 
parently as far from its adjustment as we were at the time of signing the treaty 
of peace in 1783. ‘The sole result of long-pending negotiations, and a perploming 
arbitration, appears to be a conviction, On its part, that a conventional line must 
be adopted, from the impossibility of ascertaining the true one, according to the 
description contained in that treaty. Without coinciding in this opinion, which is 
not thought to be well-founded, my predecessor gave the strongest proof of the 
earnest desire of the United States to terminate satisfactorily this dispute, by 
proposing the substitution of a conventional line, if the consentof the States in- 
terested in the question could be obtained. ‘To this proposition, no answer has as 
yet been received. The attention of the British Government has, however, 
been urgently invited to the subject, and its reply cannot, I am confident, be 
much longer delayed. ‘The general relations between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States are of a most friendly character, and I am well satisfied of the sincere 
disposition of that Government to maintain them upon their present footing. This 
disposition has also, I am persuaded, become more general with the people of 
England than at any previous period. It is scarcely necessary to say to you, how 
cordially it is reciprocated by the Government and people ef the United States. 
The conviction which must be common to all, of the injurious consequences 


| that result from keeping open this irritating question, and the certainty that its 


final settlement cannot be much longer deferred, will, I trust, lead to an early and 
satisfactory adjustment. At your last session, I laid before you the recent com- 
munications between the two Governments, and between this Government and 
that of the State of Maime, in whose solicitude, concerning a subject in which 
she had so deep an interest, every portion of the Union participates. 

The feelings produced by a temporary interruption of the harmonious rela- 
tions between France and the United States, which are due as well to the recok 
lections of former times as to a correct appreciation of existing interests, have 
been happily succeeded by a cordial disposition on both sides to cultivate an active 
friendship in their futare intercourse. The opinion, undoubtedly correct, and 
steadily entertained by us, that the commercial relations at present existing be- 
tween the two countries, are susceptible of great and reciprocally beneficial im- 
provements, is obviously gaining ground in France ; and I am assured of the dis- 
position of that government to favour the accomplishment of such an object. 
This disposition shall be met iw a proper spirit on our part. The few and com- 
paratively unimportant questions that remain to be adjusted between us, can, I 
have no doubt, be settled with entire satisfaction, and without difficulty 

Jetween Russia and the United States, sentiments of good wil! continue to be 
mutually cherished. Our minister recently accredited to that Court, has been 
received with a frankness and cordiulity, and with evidences of respect for his 
country, which leave us no room to doubt the preservation in future of those 
amicable and liberal relations which have so long and so uninterruptedly existed 


between the two countries. On the few subjects under discussion between us, 
an early and just decision is confidently anticipated. 

A correspondence has been 0} ened with the government of Austria, for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, in conformity with the wishes of Coneress, 
as indicated by an appropriation act of the session of 1837 angements 


, ! mr ’ ' 
made for the purpose, which will be duly carried into effect 
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With Austria and Prussia, and with the states of the German empire, now 
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composing with the latter the Commercial League, our political relations are of 
the most friendly character, while our commercial intercourse is gradually extend- 
ing, with benefit to all who are engaged in it. 

Civil war yet rages in Spain, producing immense suffering to its own people, 
and to other nation’s inconvenience and regret. Our citizens who have claims upon 
that country will be prejudiced for atime by the condition of its treasury, the 
inevitable consequence of long continued and exhausting internal wars. The last 
iustalment of the interest of the debt due under the convention with the Queen 
of Spain has not been paid ; and similar fuilures may be expected to happen, 
until a portion of the resources of her kingdom can be devoted to the extinguish- 
ment of its foreign debt. 

Having received satisfactory evidence that discriminating tonnage duties were 
charged uponthe vessels of the United Statesinthe portsof Portugal, a proclama- 
tion was issued on the 11th,day of October last, in compliance with the act of 
May 25, 1832, declaring that fact, and the duties on foreign tonnage which were 
levied upon Portuguese vessels in the United States, previously to the passage of 
that act, are accordingly revived. 

The act of July 4, 1836, suspending the discriminating duties upon the produce 
of Portugal imported into this country in Portuguese vessels, was passed upon 
the application of that Government, through its representative here, under the 
belief that no similar discrimination existed in Portugal to the prejudice of the 
United States. [ regret to state that such duties are now exacted in that coun- 
try, upon the cargoes of American vessels ; and as the act referred to vests uo 
discretion inthe Executive, it is for Congress to determine upon the expediency 
of farther legislation upon the subject.—Against these discriminations, affecting 
the vessels of this country and their cargoes, seasonable remonstrance was made 
and notice was given to the Portuguese Government, that unless they should be 
discontinued, the adoption of contervailing measures on the part of the United 
States would become necessary : but the reply of that Government, received at 
the Department of State through our Charge d’ Affairs at Lisbon, in the month of 
September last afforded no ground to hope for the abondonment of a system, so 
little in harmony with the treatment shown to the vessels ef Portugal and their 
cargoes in the ports of this country and so contrary tothe expectations we had a 
right to entertain. 

With Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Naples, and Belgium, a friendly intercourse 
has been uninterruptedly maintained. 

With the Government of the Ottoman Porte and its dependencies on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, peace and good will are carefully cultivated, and have been 
fostered by such good Offices as the relative distance and the condition of those 
countries would permit. : 

Our commerce with Greece is carried on under the law of the two Govern- 
ments, reciprocally beneticial to the navigation interests of both ; and I have rea- 
son to look forward to the adoption of other measures which will be more 
extensively and permanently advantageous. 

Copies of the treaties concluded with the Governments of Siam and Muscat 
are transmitted for the information of Congress, the ratifications having been re- 
ceived, and the treaties made public, since the close of the last annual session. 
Already have we reason to congratulate ourselves on the prospect of considera- 
ble commercial benefit $ and we have, besides, received from the Sultan of Mus- 
cat prompt evidence of his desire to cultivate the most friendly feelings, by liberal 
acts toward one of our vessels, bestowed in a manner so striking as to require on 
our party a grateful acknowledgment. 

Our commerce with the islands ef Cuba and Porto Rico still labors under 
heavy restrictions, the continuance of which, isa subject of regret. The only 
effect of an adherence to them will be to benefit the navigation of other counties, 
at the expense both of the United “tates and Spain. 

The independent nations of this continent have, ever since they emerged from 
the colonial state, experienced severe trials in their progress te the permanent es- 
tablishment of liberal political institutions. Their unsettled condition not only 
interrupts their own advances to prosperity, but has often seriously injured the 
other powers of the world. The claims of our citizens upon Peru, Chili, Brazil, 
the Argentine Republie, the governments formed out of the republics of Celuim- 
bia, and Mexico, are still pending, although many of them have been presented 
for examination more than twenty years. New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecua- 
dor, have recently formed a convention for the purpose of ascertaining and ad- 
justing the claims upon the republic of Columbia, from which it is earnestly 
hoped our citizens will, ere long, receive full compensation for the injuries origi- 
nally inflicted upon them, and for the delay in affording it. 

An advantageous treaty of commerce has been concluded by the United 
States with the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, which wants only the ratification of 
that Government. The progress of a subsequent negociation for the settlement 
of claims upon Peru, has been unfavorably affected by the war between that 
power and Chili, and the Argentine Republic; and the same event is likely to 
produce delays in the settlement of our demands of those powers. 

The aggravating circumstances connected with our claims upon Mexico, and 
a variety of events touching the honour and integrity of our Government, led my 
predecessor to make, at the socond session of the last Congress, a special re- 
commendation of the course to be pursued to obtain a speedy and final satisfac- 
tion of the injuries complained of by this Government and by our citizens. 
recoramended a final demand of redress, with a contingent authority to the Ex- 
ecutive to make reprisals, if that demand should be made in vain. From the 
proceedings of Congress on that recommendation, it appeared that the opinion of 
both branches of the Legislature coincided with that of the Executive, that any 
mode of redress known to the law of nations might justifiably be used. It was 
obvious, that Congress believed, with the President, that another demand should 
be made, in order to give undeniable and satisfactory proof of our desire to avvid 
extremities with a neighbouring power; but that there was an indisposition to 
vest a discretionary authority in the Executive to take redress, should it unfortu- 
nately be denied or unreasonably delayed by the Mexican Government. So soon 
as the necessary documents were prepared, after entering upon the duties of my 
office, a special messenger was sent to Mexico, to make a final demand of re- 
dress, with the documents required by the provisions of our treaty. The de- 
mand was made on the 10th of July last. The reply, which bears date the 29th 
of the same month, contains assurances of a desire, on the part ef that Govern- 
ment, to give a prompt and explicit answer respecting each of the complaints, 
but that the examination of them would necessarily be deliberate; that in this 
examination, it would be guided by the principles of public law and the obliga- 
tion of treaties; that nothing should be left undone that might lead to the most 
speedy and equitable adjustment of our demands; and that its determination, in 
respect to each case, should be communicated through the Mexican Minister 
here 

Since that time, an Envoy Ebtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary has been 
accredited to this Government by that of the Mexican Republic 
with him assurances of a sincere desire that the pending differences between the 
two Governments should be terminated in a manner satisfactory to both. He 
was received with reciprocal assurances; and a hope was entertained that his 
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He brought | 


mission would lead to a speedy, satisfactory and final adjustment of all existing 


subjects of complaint. A sincere believer in the wisdom of the pacific policy by 
which the United States have always been governed in their intercourse with 


fureign nations, It was my particular desire, from the proximity of the Mexican 


ating allexisting difficulties with that Government and in restoring to the inter 
course between the two republics that liberal and friendly character by which 
they should always be distinguished. | regret, therefore, the more deeply to have 
found in the recent communications of that Government so little reason to hope 
that any future efforts of mine for the accomplishment of those desirable objects 
would be successful. 

Although the large number, and many of them aggravated cases of personal 
wrongs, have been now for years before the Mexican government, and some of 
the causes of national complaint, and those of the most offensive character, 
admitted of immediate, simple, and satisfactory replies, it is only within a few days 
past that any specific communication in answer to our last demand, made five 
months ago, has been received from the Mexican minister. By the report of 
the Secretary of State herewith presented, and the accompanying documents, it 
will be seen that for not one of our public complaiuts has satisfaction been given 
or offered, that but one of the cases of personal wrong has been favourably con- 
sidered, and that but four cases of both descriptions, out of all those formally 
presented, and earnestly pressed, have as yet been decided upon by the Mexican 
government 

Not peieeiving in what manner any of the powers given to the executive alone, 
could be farther usefully employed in bringing this unfortunate controversy toa 
satisfactory termination, the subject was by my predecessor referred to Congress, 
as one calling for its interposition. In accordance with the clearly understood 
wishes of the legislature, another and formal demand for satisfaction has been 
made upon the Mexicen government, with what success the documenta now comn- 
municated willshow. On a careful and deliberate examination of their contents. 
and considering the spirit manifested by the Mexican government, it has become 
my painful duty to return the subject, as it now stands, to Congress, to whom it 
belongs, to decide upon the time, the mode, and the measure, of redress. What- 
ever may be your decision, it shall be faithfully executed, confident that it will be 
characterised by that moderation and justice which will, I trust, under all circum- 
stances, govern the councils of our country. 

The balance in the Treasury on the first day of Janiary, 1837, was forty-five 
millions nine hundred and sixty-eight ° 
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and eighty-one thousand three hundred and sixty-one doilars will have been ex- 
pended at the end of the year on appropriations made by Congress ; and the resi- 
due, amounting to thirty-four millions one hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
one hundred and forty-three dollars, will be the nominal! balance in the treasury 


on the first of January next. But of that sum, only one million eighty five thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-eight dollars is considered as immediately available 
for, and applicable to, public purposes. ¢ ' 

Those portions of it which will be for some time unavailable, consist chiefly of 
sums deposited with the States, and due from the former deposite banks. he 
details upon this subject will be found in the annual export of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.—The amount of Treasury notes, which it will be necessary to 1s- 
sue during the year on account of those funds being unavailable, will, it is sup- 
posed, not exceed four and a half millions. It seemed proper, in the condition 
of the country, to have the estimates on all subjects made as low as practicable, 
without prejudice to any great public measures. The Departments were, there- 
fore, desired to prepare their estimates accordingly ; and I e:m happy to fird that 
they have been able te graduate them on so economical a scale, 

In the great and often unexpected fluctuations to which the revenue is sub- 
jected, it is not possible to compute the receipts beforeliand with great certainty, 
but should they not differ essentially from present anticipations, and should the 
appropriations not much exceed the estimates, no difficulty seems likely to hap- 
pen in defraying the current expenses with promplitude and fidelity. : 

Notwithstanding the great embarrassments which have recently occurred in com- 
mercial affairs, and the liberal indulgence which, in consequence of those embar 
rassments, has been extended to both the merchants and the banks, it is gratify- 
ing to be able to anticipate that the Treasury notes, which have been issued during 
the present year, will be redeemed, and that the resources of the Treasury with 
out any resort to loans or inereased taxes, will prove ample for defraying all 
charges imposed on it during 1838. 

The report of the secretary of the Treasury will afford you a more minute 
exposition of all matters connected with the administration of the finances during 
the current year; a period which, for the amount of public monies disbursed and 
deposited with the states, as well as the financial difficulties encountered and over- 
come, has few parallels in our history. 

Your attention was, at the last session, invited to the necessity of additional 
legislative provisions in respect to the collection, safe-keeping, and transfer of 
the public money. Nolaw having been then matured, and not understanding 
the proceedings of Congress as intended to be final, it becomes my duty again 
to bring the subject to your notice. 

On that occasion, three modes of performing this branch of the public service 
were presented for consideration. These were the creation of a national bank ; 
the revival, with modifications, of the deposite system established by the act 
of the 23d ef June, 1836, permitting the use of the public moneys by the 
banks; and the discontinuance of the useof such institutions for the purposes 
referred to, with suitable provisions for their accomplishment through the agency 
of public officera. Considering the opinions of both Houses of Congress on the 
two first propositions as negative, ia whieh I entirely coneur, it is unneceseary 
to recurtothem. In respect to the last, you have had an opportunity since your 
adjournment, not only to test still further the expediency of the measure, by the 
continued practical operation of such parts of it as are now in furce, but also to 
discover—what should ever be sought for and regarded with the utmost deference 
—the opinions and wishes of the people. 

The national will is the supreme law of the Republic, and on all subjects 
within the limits of his constitutional powers, should be faithfully obeyed by the 
public servant. Since the measure in question was submitted to your considera- 
tion, most of you have enjoyed the advantage of personal communication with 
your constituents. For one state only has an election been held for the Federal 
Governinent ; but the early day at which it took place, deprives the measure under 
consideration of much of the support it might otherwise have derived from the 
result. Local elections for state officers have, however, been held in several of 
the states, at which the expediency of the plan proposed by the Executive has 
been more or less discussed. You will, lam confident, yield to their results the 
respect dwe to every expression of the public voice. Desiring however, to arrive 
at truth anda just view of subject in all its bearings, you will at the same time 
remember, that questions of far deeper and more immediate local interest, than 
the fiscal plans of the National Treasury, were involved in those elections. 

Above all, we cannot overlook the striking fact that there were at the time in 
those states more than one hundred and sixty millions of bank capital, of which 
large portions were subject to actual forfeiture—other large portions upheld ouly 
by special and limited legislative indulgences—and most of it, if not all, to a 
greater or less extent, dependent fora continuance of its corporate existence 
upon the will of the state legislatures to be then chosen. Apprised of this cir- 
cumstance, you will jude whether it is not most probable that the peculiar condi- 
tion of that vast interest in these respects, the extent to which it has been spread 
through all the ramifications of society, its direct connexion with the then pend- 
ing elections, and the feelings it was calculated to infuse into the canvass, have 
exercised a far greater influence over ‘the result than any which could possibly 
have been produced by aconflict of opinion in respect to a question in the admi- 
nistration of the general government, more remote and far less important in its 
bearings upon that interest. 

I have found no reason to change my own opinion as to the expediency of 
adopting the system proposed, being perfectly satisfied that there will be neither 
stability or safety, either in the fiscal affairs of the Government, or in the pe- 
cuniary transactions of individuals and corporations, so long as connection ex- 
ists between them, which, like the past, offers strong inducements to make them 
the subjects of political agitation. Indeed I am more than ever convinced of 
the dangers to which the free and unbiassed exercise of political opinion—the 
only sure foundation and safeguard of republican government—would be ex- 
posed by any further increase of the already overgrown influence of corporate 
authorities. I cannot therefore consistently with my views of duty, advise a 
renewal of a connection which circumstances have dissolved. 


chinery of government. It is undoubtedly in the power of congress so to regu— 
late and guard it as to prevent the public moncy fiom being applied to the ase, 
or intermingled with the affairs, of individuals. Thus arranged, although it 
would not give to the governinent that entira control over its own funds which ¥ 
desire to secure to it by the plan I have proposed, it would, it must be admitted, 
in a great degree, accomplish one of the objects which has recommended that 
plan to my judgment—the separation of the fiscal concerns of the governiment® 
from those of individuals or corporations. 

With these observations, J recommend the whole matter to your dispassionate 
reflection; confidently hoping that some conclusion may be reached by your @e- 
liberations, which, on the one hand, shall give safety and stability to the fisea® 
operations of the Government, and be consistent, on the other, with the genims 
of our institutions, and with the interests and wishes of the great mass of oor 
constituents. 

It was my hope that nothing would occur to make necessary, on this eccasion, 
any allusion to the late national bank. There are circumstances, however, con- 
nected with the present state of its affairs, that bear so directly on the character 
of the government and the welfare of the citizen, that I should not feel myself 
excused in neglecting to notice them. The charter which terminated its bank- 
ing privileges on the fourth of March, 1836, continued its corporate powers two 
vears more, for the sole purpose of closing its affairs, with authority * to use the 
corporate name, style and capacity, for the purpose of suits, fora final settlement 
and liquidation of the affairs and acts of the corporation, and for the sale and 
disposition of their estate, real, personal, and mixed, but for no other purpose or 
in any other manner whatsoever.’ Just before the banking privileges ceased, 
its effects were transferred by the bank to a new state institution, then recently 
incorporated, in trust, for the discharge of its debts and the settlement ef its 
affairs. 

With this trustee, by authority of Congress, an adjustment was subsequently 
made of the large interest which the government had in the stock of the instita- 
tion. The manuer in which a trust unexpectedly created upon the act grantings 
the charter, and involving such great public interests, has been executed, would, 
under any circumstances, be a fit subject of inquiry; but much more does 1 de 
serve your attention, when it embraces the redemption of obligations to which 
the authority and credit of the United States have given value. The two years 
allowed are now nearly at anend. It is well understood that the trustee has no® 
redeemed and cancelled the outstanding notes of the bank, but has reissued, an@® 
is actually reissuing, since the 3d of March, 1836, the notes which have been 
received by it to a vast amount 

According to its own oflicial statement, so late aa the first of October last, 
nineteen months after the banking privileges given by the charter had expired, it 
had under its control uncancelled notes of the late bank of the United States to 
the amount of twenty-seven millions five hundred and sixty-oue thousand eight 
hundred and sixty six dollars, of which six millions one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one dollars were in actual circulation, one rmil- 
lion four hundred and sixty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
at state bank agencies, and three millions two thousand three hundred and ninety 
dollars im transitu; thus showing that upwards of ten million anda half of the 
notes of the old bank were then still kept outstanding. 

The impropriety of this procedure is obvieus; it being the duty of the trustee 
to cancel and not to put forth the notes of an institution, whose concerns i bad 
undertaken to wind up. If the trustee has a right to reissue these notes now, E 
can see no reason why it may not continue to do so after the expiration of the 
two years. As no one could have anticipated a course so extraordinary, the 
probibitory clause of the charter above quoted was not accompanied by any pen- 
alty or other special provision for enforcing it; nor have we any general law for 
the prevention of similar acts in future. 

But it is not in this view of the subject alone that your interposition is required. 
The United States, in settling with the trustee for their stock, have withdrawn 
their funds from their former direct liability to the creditors of the old bank, yet 
notes of the institution continue to be sent forth in its name, and apparently apor 
the authority of the United Sta.es. The transactions connected with the em- 
ployment of the bills of the old bark are of vast extent; and should they resvlt 
unfortunately, the interests of individuals may be deeply compromised. Without 
undertaking to decide how far, or in what form, if any, the trustee could be made 
liable for notes which contain no obligation on its part ; or the old bank, for sack 
as are put in circulation after the expiration of its charter, and without its autho- 
rity ; or the government for indemnity, in case of loss, the question still presses 
itself upon your consideration, whether it is consistent with duty and good farth 
on the part of the government, to witness this proceeding without a single efiort 
to arrest it. 

The report of the Commissioner of the General Land Ofice, which will be 
laid before you by the Secretary of the Treasury will show how the a ffairs of 
that office have been conducted for the past year. The disposition of the pub- 
lic lands is one of the most important trusts confided to Congress. The practi- 
cability of retaining the title and control of such extensive domains in the Ge- 
neral Government, and at the same time admitting the territories embracing thems 
into the Federal Union as coequals with the original States was seriously doubted 
by many of our wisest statesmen. All feared that they would become a souree 
of discord, and many carried their apprehensiens so far as to see in them the 
seeds of a future dissolutian of the Confederacy. But happily our experience 
has already been sufficient to quiet, in a great degree, all such apprehensisns. 
The position, at one time assumed—that the admission of New States into the 
Union on the same footing with the original States, was incompatible with a right 
of soilin the United States, and operated as a surrender thereof, notwithstand- 
ing the terms of the compacts by which their admission was designed to be 
regulated.— has been wisely abandoned. 

Whether in the new or the old states, all now agree that the right of soil to 
the public lands, remains in the federal government, and that these lands c onstt- 
tute a common property, to be disposed of for the common benefit of all the 
states, old and new. Acquiescence in this just principle by the people of the 




















The discontinuance of the use of state banks for fiscal purposes ought not to be 
regarded as a measure of hostility towards these institutions. Banks properly 
established and conducted, are highly useful to the business of the country, and 
doubtless wil continue to exist in the states so long as they conform to their laws | 
and are found to be safe and beneficial. How they should be created, what privi- 
leges they should enjoy, under what responsibilities they should act, and to what 
restrictions they should be subject, are questions which, as I observed ona previ- 
ows Occasion, belong to the states te decide.—Upon their rights, orthe exercise | 
of them, the general government can have no motive to encroach.—Its duty | 
towards them is well performed, when it refrains from legislating for their special 
benetit because such legislating would violate the spirit of the constitution and be 
unjust to other interests ; when it takes no steps to impair their usefulness, but | 
so manages its own affairs as to make it the interest of those institutions to | 
strengthen and improve their condition for the security and welfare of the commu- 
nity atlarge. ‘They have no rightto insist on a connection with the federal | 





government, nor on the use of the public money for their own benefit. 
The object of the measure under consideration is, to avoid for the future a 

It proposes to place the general government 
pro} I 


public money, in asituation which shall relieve it from all dependence on the will 
of irresponsi)le individuals or corporations , to withdraw those moneys from the 
uses of private trade, and confide them to agents constitutionally selected and 
controlled by law ; to abstain from improper interference with the industry of | 
the people and withhold inducements to improvident dealings on the part of | 
individuals ; to give stability to the concerns of the Treasury ; to preserve the | 
measures of the government from the unavoidable reproaches that flow from | 


sucha connection andthe banks themselves from the injurious effect of a suppos- 
ed participation in political conflictsof the day, from which they will otherwise find | 
it difficult to escape. | 

‘These are my views upon this important subject : formed after careful reflection 
and with no desire but to arrive at what is most likely to promote the public inter- 
est. They are now, as they were before, submitted with nnfeigned deference for 
the opinions of others. It was hardly to be hoped that changes so important, on 
a subject so interesting, could be made without producing a serious diversity of 
opinion ; but so long as those conflicting views are kept above the influence of | 
individual or local interests; so long as they pursue only the general good and are 
discussed with moderation and candor, such diversity isa benefit, not an injury 
If a majority of Congress see the public welfare in a different light ; and more 
especially if they should be satisfied that the measures proposed would not be 
acceptable to the people ; I shall look to their wisdom to substitute such as may 
be more conducive to the one, and more satisfactory tothe other. In any event, 
they may confidently rely on my hearty co-operation to the fullest extent, which 
my views of the constitution and my sense of duty will permit. 

It is obviously important to this branch of the public service, and to the busi- 
ness and quiet of the country, that the whole subject should in some way be } 
settled and regulated by law ; and, if possible, at your present session. Besides 
the plan above referred to, T am uot awarethat any one has been suggeste, | 
except that of keeping the public money in the State banksin special deposite 
This plan is to some extent, in accordance withthe practice of the Government | 
and with the present arrangement of the Treasury Department; which, except, | 

| 
} 
| 





perhaps, during the operation of the late deposite act, has always been allowed 
even during the existence of the National Bank, to make a tem porary use of the 
State banks, in particular places, for the safekeeping of portions of the revenue 
This discretionary power might leem it desirable, 
whatever general system may be adopted. So long as the connection is volunta- 


be continued, if Congress dee 


ry, we need perhaps anticipate few of those difficulties, and little of that depen 
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new states has naturally promoted a disposition to adopt the most liberal pobey 
in the sale of the public lands. A policy which should be limited to the mere 
object of selling the !ands for the greatest possible sum of money, without te- 
gard to higher considerations finds but few advocates. On the contrary, it is 
generally conceded, that while the mode of disposition adopted by the goverm- 
ment, should always be a prudent one, yet its leading object ought te be the 
early settlement and cultivation of the lands sold; and that it should discounte- 
nance, if it cannot prevent, the accumulation of large tracts in the same harm's, 
which must necessarily retard the growth of the new states, or entail upon thes 
a dependent territory and its attendant evils. 

A question embracing such important interests, and so well calculated to entist 
the feelings of the people in every quarter of the union, has very naturally goem 


rise to numerous plans for the improvement of the existing system. The dis- 
tinctive features of the policy that has hitherto prevailed, are, to dispose of the 
public lands at moderate prices, thus enabling a greater number to enter Into 


competition for their purchase, and accomplishing a double object of promotmg 
1 settlement by the purcl the re- 
t 


the Treasury ; to sell for cash, thereby preventing the disturbing infla- 


asers, and at the same time increasing 








ence of a large mass of private citizens indebted to the government, which they 
have a voice in controlling; to bring the:n into market no faster than good lands 
are supposed to be wanted for improvements, thereby preventing the accenule- 
tion of large tracts in few hands; and to apply the proceeds of the sales to the 
general purposes of the goverment ; thus di shing the amount to be rai 

from the people of the states by taxation, and giving each state its portion of th 


benefits to be derived from this common fund in a manner the most quiet, and, 
at the same time, perhaps, the most equitable that can be devised. 

These provisions, with occasional enactments in behalf of special interests 
deemed entitled to the favour of the Government, have, in their execution, pro- 
duced results as beneficial upon the whole as could reasonably be expected me 
matter so vast, so complicated, and so exciting. Upwar’s of seventy millions of 
acres have been sold, the greater part of which is believed to have been purchased 
for actual settlement. The population of the new States and Territories erea- 
ted out of the public domain, increased between 1800 and 1530 from less tham 
sixty thousand to upward of two millions three hundred thousand souls, con- 
stituting, at the latter period, about one-fifth of the whole people of the Unit- 
ed States. The increase since cannot be accurately known, but the whole 
may now be safely estimated at over three and a half milliens of souls ; com- 
posing nine States, the representatives of which constitute above one third of 
the Senate, and over one sixth of the House of Representatfves of the United 
States 

Thus has been formed a body of free and independent landholders, with a ra- 
pidity unequalled in the history of mankind; and this great result has been pro- 
duced without leaving anvthing for future adjustment between the government 
The system under which so much has been accomplished can- 
not be intrinsically bad, and with occasional moditica‘ions, to correct abuses anc 
adapt it to changes of circumstances, may, I think, be safely trusted for the fur 
ture. There is, in the management of such extensive interests, much virtve m 


and its citizens 





stabilit and although great and obvious improvements should not be dechned, 
changes should never be made without the fullest examination and the clearesé 
lemonstration of their practical utility 
In the history of the past, we have an assurance that this safe rule of 

will not be depart: 1 from in relation to the public lands; nor is it bel 

any necessity exists for interfering with the fundemental pring ples of 
tem, or that the public mind, even In the new states, is s of any madieal 
alterations On the ec ary. the il disposition appears to e,ton . suct 
modifications ar is only as will more effectually carry out the original 
policy of filling our new States and Territories with an industrious aaa Balague 


dent population. 
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The modification most perseveringly pressed upon Congress, which has occu- 
pied so much of its time for years past, and will probably do so for a long time to 
come, if not sooner satisfactorily adjusted, is a reduction in the cost of such 
portions of the public lands as are ascertained to be unsaleable at the rate now 
established by law, and a graduation, acvording to their relative value, of the 
prices at which they may hereafter be sold. It is worthy of consideration whether 
justice may not be done to every interest in this matter, and a vexed question set 
at rest, perhaps forever. by a reasonable compromise of conflicting opinions. 
Hitherto, after being offered at public sale, lands have been disposed of at one 
uniform price, whatever difference there might be in their intrinsic value. The 
leading considerations urged in favour of the measure referred to are, that in 
almost all the land districts, and particularly in those in which the lands have 
beea long surveyed and exposed to sale, there are still remaining numerous and 
large tracts of every gradation of value, from the Government price downwards ; 
that these lands wili not be purchased at the Government price, so long as better 
can be conveniently obtained for ie same amount; that there are large tracts 
which even the improvements of the adjacent lands will never raise to that price ; 
aud that the present uniform price, combined with their irregular value, operates 
to prevent a desirable compactness of settlement in the new States, and to re- 
tard the full developement of that wise policy on which our land system is found- 
ed, to the injury not ouly of the several States where the lands lic, but of the 
United States asa whole. 

The remedy proposed has been a reduction of prices according to the length 
of time the lands have been in market, without reference to any other circuim- 
stances. ‘Ihe certainty that the efflux of time would not always in such cases, 
and perhaps not even generally, furnish a true criterion of value; and the pro- 
bability that persons residing m the vicinity, as the period for the reduction of 
prices approached, would postpone purchases they would otherwise make, for 
the purpose of availing themselves of the lower price, with other considerations 
of a similar character, have hitherto been successfully urged to defeat the gradua- 
tion upon time. 

May not all reasonable desires upon this subject be satisfied without encounter- 
ing any of these objections? All will concede the abstract principle, that the 
price of the public lands should be proportioned to their relative value, so far as 
that can be accomplished without departing from the rule heretofo:e o¥served, 
requiring fixed prices in cases of private entries. ‘The difficulty of the subject 
seems to lie in the mode of ascertaining what that value is. Would not the 
safest plan be that which bas been adopted by many of the States as the basis of 
taxatiun—an actual valuation of lamds, and classification of them into different 
rates! Would it not be practicable and expedient to cause the relative value of 
the public lands in the old districts, which have been for a certain length of time 
in matket, to be appraised, and classed into two or more rates below the present 
minimum price, by the officers now employed in this branch of the public ser- 
vice, or in any other mode deemed preferable, and to make those prices perma- 
nent, if upon the coming in of the report they shall prove satisfactory to Con- 
giess? Cannot all the objects of graduation be accomplished in this way, and 
the objections which have hitherto been urged against it avoided? It would 
seem to me that such a step, witha restriction of the sales to limited quantities, 
and for actual improvement, would be free from all just exception. 

By the full exposition of the lands thus furnished and extensively promulgated, 
persons living at a distance would be informed of their condition, and enabled to 
enter into competition with those residing in the vicinity ; the means of acquiring 
an imdependent home would be brought within the reach of many who are unable 
to purchase at present prices; the population of the new States would be made 
more compact, and large tracts would be sold which otherwise remain on hand; 
not oaly would the land be brought within the means of a larger number of pur- 
chasers but many persons possessed of greater means would be content to settle 
ou a larger quantity of the poorer lands, rather than emigrate further west in pur- 
suit of a smaller quantity of better lands. Such a measure would also seem to 
be more consistent with the policy of the existing laws—that of converting the 
public domain into cultivated farms owned by their occupants. ‘That policy is 
not best promoted by sending emigration up the almost interminable streams of 
the West, to occupy in groups the best spots of land, leaving immense wastes 
behind them, and enlarging the frontier beyond the means of the Government to 
afford it adequate protection ; but in encouraging it to occupy, with reasonable 
denseness, the territory over which it advances, and find its best defence in the 
compact front which it presents to the Indian tribes. Many of you will bring to 
the consideration of the subject the advantages of local knowledge and greater 
experience, and all will be desirous of making an early and final disposition of 
every disturbing question in regard to this important interest. If these sugges- 
tions shall in any degree contribute to the accomplishment of so important a 
result, it will afford me sincere satisfaction. 

In some sections of the country, most of the public lands have been sold, and 
the registers and receivers have very little to do. It is 2 subject worthy of in- 
quiry whether, in many cases, two or more districts inay not be consolidated, and 
the number of persons employed in this business considerably reduced. Indeed, 
the time wil! come when it will be the true policy of the General Government, 
as tosome of the States, to transfer to them, for a reasonable equivalent, all the 
refused and unsold lands, and to withdraw the machinery of the federal land 
offices altogether. All who take a comprehensive view of our federal system, 
and believe that one of its greatest excellencies consists in interfering as little 
as possible with the internal concerns of the States, look forward with great in- 
terest to this resul’. 

A modification uf the existing laws in respect to the prices of the public lands, 
might also have a favorable influence on the legislation of Congress, in relation 
to another branch of this subject. Many who have not the ability to buy at pre- 
sent prices, settle on those lands, with the hope of acquiring from their cultiva- 
tion the means of purchasing under pre-emption laws, from time to time passed 
by Congress. For this encroachment on the rights of the United States, they 
wxeuse themselves under the plea of their own necess'ties; the fact that they 
diispossess nobody, and only enter upon the waste domain; that they give addi- 
tional value to the public lands in their vicinity, and their intention ultimately to 
pay the Government price. So much weight has from time to time been attached 
to these considerations, that Congress have passed laws giving actual settlers on 
the public lauds a right of pre-emption to the tracts occupied by them at the mi- 
nimum price. These laws have in all instances been retrospective in their ope- 
raion; butina few years after their passage, crowds of sett!ers have been found 
on the public lands, for similar reasons, aul under like expectations, who have 
been indulged with the same privileges. 

This course of legislation tends to impair public respect for the laws of the 
country. Either the laws to prevent intrusion upon the public lands should be 
executed, or if that should be unpracticable or inexpedicnt, they should be modi- 
fied or repealed. If the public lands are to be considered as open tobe occupied 
by any, they should, by law, be thrown open to all. That which is intended, in 
all mstances, to be legalized, should at once be made legal, that those who are 
disposed to conform to the laws may enjoy at least equal privileges with those 
who are not. But it is not believed to be the disposition of Congress to epen 
the public lands to oecupancy without regular entries and payment of the Govern- 
tucat prices, as such a course must tend to worse evils than the cre/it system, 
svhich it was found necessary to abolish. It would seem, therefore, to be the 
part of wisdom and sound policy to remove, as far as practicable, the causes 
which produce intrusions upon the public lands, and then take efficient steps to 
prevent them in future. Would any single measure be so effective in removing 
all plausible ground for those intrusions as the graduation of price already sug- 
gested! A short period of industry and economy in any part of our country 
would enable the poorest citizen to uccumulate the means to buy him a home at 
the lower prices, and leave him without apology for settling on lands not his own 
Ti he did not, under such circumstances, he would enlist no sympathy in his fa- 


vor: and the laws would be readily executed, without doing violence to public | 


@pimon. 

A large portion of our citizens have seated themselves on public lends, without 
authority, since the passage of the last pre-emption law, and now ask the enact- 
ment of enother to enable them to retain the lands occupied, upon the payment 
of the minimum Government price. They ask that which has been repeated! y 
granted before. If the future may be judged of by the past, little harm can be 
done to the interests of the Treasury, by yielding to their reqnest. Upona cri- 
tical examination, it is found that the lands sold at the public sales since the in- 
treduction of cash payments in 1820, have produced, on an average, the nett 
revenue of only six cents an acre more than the minimum Govermument price. 
There is no reason to suppose that future sales will be more productive. The 
Government, therefore, has no adequate pecuniary interest to induce it to drive 
these peopie from the lands they occupy, for the purpose of selling them to 
others. 

Entertaining these views, I recommend the passage of a pre-emption law for 
their benefit, in connection with the preparatory steps towards the graduation of 
the price of the public lands, and further and more effectual provision to prevent 
intrusions hereefter. Indulgence to those who have settled on these lands with 
expectations that past legislation would be made a rule for the future, and at the 
saine tune removing the most plausable ground on which intrusions are excused, 
and adopting more efficient means to p.event them hereafier; appear to me the 
snest judicious disposition which can be made of this difficult subject. The limi- 
tations and restrictions to guard against abuses in the execution of a pre-emption 
law, will necessarily attract the careful attention of Congress, but under no cir- 
cumstances is it considered expedient to authorize floating claims in any shape 
They have been heretofore, and doubtless would be hereafter, most prolific 
sources of fraud and oppression, and instead of operating to confer the favor of 
the Government on industrious settlers, are often used only to minister to a 

sgywit of cupidity at the expense of the most meritorious of that class. 
Mhe accompanying report of the Secretary of War will bring to your view the 
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state of the Army, and all the various subjects confided to the superintendance of 
that officer. 

The principal part of the Army has been concentrated in Florida, with a view, 
and in the expectation, of bringing the war in that Territory to a speedy close. 
The necessity of stripping the posts on the maritime and inland frontiers of their 
entire garrisons, for the purpose of assembling in the field an army of less than 
four thousand men, would seem to indicate the necessity of increasing our regu- 
lar forces ; and the superior efliciency, as well as greatly diminished expense of 
that description of troops, recommend this measure as one of economy as well 
as ofexpediency. Irefer to the report forthe reasons which have induced the 
Secretary of War to urge the reorganization and enlargement of the staff of the 
Army, and the ordnance corps, in which | fully concur. 

It is not, however, compatible with the interest of the people to maintain, in 
time of peace, a regular force adequate to the defence of our extensive frontiers. 
In periods of danger and alarm, we must rely principally upon a well-organized 
militia; and some general arrangement that will render this description of force 
more eflicient, has long been a subject of anxious solicitude. It was recommend- 
ed to the first Congress by Gen. Washington, and has been since frequently 
brought to your notice, and recently its importance strongly urged by my imme- 
diate predecessor. The provision in the Constitution that renders it necessary 
to adopt au uniform system of orgaiization for the militia throughout the United 
States, presents an insurmountable obstacle to an efficient arrangement by the 
classification heretofore proposed, and I invite your attention to the plan which 
will be submitted by the Secretary of War, for the organization of volunteer 
corps, and the instruction of militia officers, as more simple and practicable, if 
not equa ly advantageous, as a general arrangement ef the whole militia of the 
United States. 

A moderate increase of corps, both of military and topographical engineers 
has been more than once recommended by my predecessor; and my cot.viction 
of the propriety, not to say necessity, of the measure, in order to enable them to 
perform the various and important duties imposed upon them, induces me to 
repeat the recommendation. 

The Milirary Academy continues to answer all the purposes of its establish- 
ment, and not only furnishes well-educated officers to the Army, but serves to 
diffuse throughout the mass of our citizens, individuals possessed of military 
knowledge, and the scientific attainments of civil and military engineering. At 
present, the cadet is bound, with consent of his parents or guardians, to remain 
in service five years from the period of his enlistment, unless sooner discharged, 
thus exacting only one year’s service in the Army after his education is complet- 
ed. ‘This does not appear to me sufficient. Government ought tocommand for 
a longer period the services of those who are educated at the public expense; and 
I recommend that the time of enlistment be extended to seven years, and the terms 
of the engagement strictly enforced. 

The creations of a national foundry for cannon, to be common to the service of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, has been heretofore recommended, and 
appears to be required in order to place our ordnance on an equal footing with 
that of other countries, and to enable that branch of the service to control the 
prices of those articles, and graduate the supplies to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, as well as to regulate their quality, and insure their uniformity. The same 
reasons induce me to recommend the erection of a manufactory of gunpowder, 
to be under the direction of the Orduance office. The establishment of a manu- 
factory of small arms, west of the Alleghany mountains, upon the plan proposed 
by the Secretary of War, will contribute to extend throughout that country the 
improvements which exist in establishments of a similar description in the Atlan- 
tic States andtend toa much more economical distribution of the armament 
required inthe western portion of our Union. 

The system of removing the Indians west of the Mississippi, commenced by 
Mr. Jefferson in 1804, has been steadily persevered in by every succeeding 
President and may be considered the settled policy of the country. Unconnected 
at first with any well defined system for their improvement, the inducements held 
out to the Indians were confined to the greater abundance of game to be found 
in the West; but when the beneficial effects of their removal were apparent, a 
more philanthropic and enlightened policy was adopted, m purchasing their lands 
east of the Mississippi. Liberal prices were given, and provisions inserted in all 
the treaties with them, for the application of the funds they received in exchange, 
to such purposes as were best calculated to promote their present welfare, and 
advance their future civilization. ‘These measures have been attended thus far 
with the happiest results. 

It will be seen by referring to the report of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 
that the most sanguine expectations of the friends and promoters of this system 
have been realized. The Choctaws, Cherokees, and other tribes that first emigra- 
ted beyond the Mississippi, have, for the most part, abandoned the hunter state, 
and become cultivators of the soil.—The improvement in their condition has 
been rapid, and it is believed that they are now fitted to enjoy the advantages of a 
simple form of government, which has been submitted to them and received their 
sanction, and I cannot too strongly urge this subject upon the attention of 
Congress. 

Stipulations have been made with all the Indian tribes to remove them beyond 
the Mississippi, except with the band of the Wyandotts, the six Nations in New 
York, the Menomonees, Mandans, and Stockbridges in Winconsin, and Miamies 
in Indiana. With all but the Menomonees, it is expected tliat arrangements for 
their emigration will be completed the present year. ‘The resistance which has 
been opposed to their removal by some of the tribes even after treaties had been 
made with them to that effect has risen from various causes, operating differently 
on each of them. In most instances they have been instigated to resistance by 
persons to whom the trade with them and the acquisition of their annuities 
were important : and in some by the personal, influence of interested Chiefs. 
These obstacles must be overcome, for the Government cannot relinquish the 
execution of this policy without sacrificing important interests, and abandoning 
the tribes remaining east of the Mississippi to certain destruction. 

The decrease in numbers of the tribes within the limits of the states and terri- 
tories, had been most rapid. If they be reinoved, they can be protected from 
those associations and evil practices which exert so pernicious and destructive an 
influence over their destinies. They can be induced to labour, and to acquire 
property, and its acquisition will inspire them with a feeling of independence 
‘Their minds can be cultivated, and they can be taught the value of salutary and 
unifurm laws, and be made sensible of the blessings of free government, and 
capable of enjoying its advantages. In the possession of property, knowledge, 
and a good government, free to give what direction they please to their labor, and 
shares is the legislation by which their persons aud the property of their industry 
are to be protected and secured, they will have an ever present conviction of the 
importance of union, of peace among themselves, and of the preservation of 
amiable relations with us. ‘The interests of the United States would also be 
greatly promoted by freeing the relations between the General and State Go- 
vernments from what has proved a most embarrassing incumbrance, by a satis- 
factory adjustment of conflicting titles to lands, caused by the occupation of the 
Indiaus, and by causing the resources of the whole country to be developed by the 
power of the State and General Governments, and inproved by the enterprise of 
a whole population. 

Intimately connected with this subject is the obligation of the Government io 
fulfil its treaty stipulations, and to protect the Indians thus assembled “ at their 
new residences from all interruptions and disturbances from any other tribes or 
nations of Indians, or from any other person or persons whatsoever,” and the 
equally solemn obligation to guard from Indian hostility its own border settle- 
ments, stretching along a line of more than one thousand miles. To enable the 
government to redeem this pledge to the Indians, and to afford adequate protec- 
tion to its own citizens, will require the continual presence of a considerable re- 
gular force on the frontiers, and the establishment of achain of permanent posts. 
Examinations of the country are now making, with a view to decide on the most 
suitable points for the erection of fortresses, and other works of defence, the re- 
sults of which willbe presented to you by the Secretary of War, at an early day, 
together with a plan for the effectual protection of friendly Indians, and the per- 
manent defence of the frontier States. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Navy, herewith communicated, it ap- 
pears that unremitted exertions have been made at the ditferent navy yards to car- 
ry into effect all authorized measures for the extension and employment of our 
uaval force. The launching and preparation of the ship of the line Pennsyl- 
vania, and the complete repairs of the ships of the line Ohio, Delaware, and 
Columbia, may be noticed as forming a respectable addition to this important 
arm of our national defence. Our commerce and navigation have received in- 
creased aid and protection duriug the present year. Our squadrons in the Pacific 
and onthe Brazilian station have been much increased, and that in the Mediter 
ranean, although small, is adequate to the common wants of our commerce in 
that sea. Additions have been made to our squadron on the West India station, 
where the large force under Commodore Dallas has been most actively and effi- 
ciently employed in protecting our commerce, in preventing the importation of 
slaves, and in co-operating with officers of the Army in carrying on the war in 
Florida. 

The satisfactory condition of our naval force abroad leaves at our disposal the 
means of conveniently providing for a home squadron for the protection of com- 
merce upon our extensive coast. The amount of appropriations required for 
such a squadron will be found in the general estimates for the naval service for 
the year 1838. 

The naval officers engaged upon our coast survey have rendered important ser- 
vice to our navigation. The discovery of a new channel into the harbour of 
New York, through which our largest ships may pass without danger, must af 
ford important commercial advantages to that harbor, and add greatly to its value 
as a naval station. The accurate survey of George's shoals off the coast of Mas- 
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sachusetts, lately completed, will render comparatively safe a navigation hitherto 
considered dangerous. 

Considerable additions have been made to the number of captains, command- 
ers, lieutenants, surgeons, and assistant surgeons in the Navy. These additions 
were rendered necessary by the increased number of vessels put in commission 
to answer the exigences of our growing commerce. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the various suggestions of the Secre- 
tary, forthe improvement of the naval service. 

The report of the Postmaster General exhibits the progress and condition of 
the mail service. The operations of the Post Office Department constitute one 
of the most active elements of our national prosperity, and itis gratifying to ob- 
serve with what vigor they are conducted. ‘The mail routes of the United States 
cover an extent of about one hundred and forty two thousand eight l.undred and 
seventy seven iniles, having been increased about 37 thousand one liundred and 
three miles, within the last two years. ‘The annual mail transportation on these 
routes is about thirty-six millions two hundred and twenty eight thousand nine 
hundred ard sixty-two miles, having been increased about ten millions three 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand four hundred and seventy-six miles within the 
same period. 

The number of post offices has also been inzreased from ten thousand seven 
hundred and seventy to twelve thousand and ninety-nine, very few of which re- 
ceive the mails less than once a week, and a large portion of them daily. Con- 
tractors and postmasters in geveral are represented as attending to their duties 
with most commendable zeal and fidelity. 

The revenue of the Department, within the year ending on the 30th of June 
last, was four millions one hundred and thirty-seven thousand and fifty-six dol- 
lars and fifty-nine cents ; andits liabilities accruing within the same time were 
three millions three hundred and eighty thousand eight hundred and forty-seven 
dollars and seventy-five cents. The increase of revenue over that of the prece- 
ding year, was seven hundred and eight thousand one hundred and sixty-six dol- 
lars and forty-one cents. 

For many interesting details I refer you to the report of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, with the accompanying paper. Your particular attention is invited to the ne- 
cessity of providing a more safe and convenient building for the accommodation 
of that Department. 

I lay before Congress copies of reports submitted in pursuance of a call made 
by me upon the heads of Departments, for such suggestions as their experience 
might enable them to make as to what further legislative provisions may be ad- 
vantageously adopted to secure the faithful application of public monies to the 
objects for which they are appropriated ; to prevent their misapplication or em- 
bezzle:nent by those entrusted with the expenditure of them; and generally to 
increase the security of the Government against losses in their disbursement. 
It is needless to dilate on the importance of previding such new safeguards as 
are within the power of legislation to promote these ends, and I have little to add 
to the recommendations submitted in the accompanying papers. 

By law, the terms of service of our most important collecting and disbursing 
officers in the civil departinents are limited to four years, and when re-appointed, 
their bonds are required to be renewed. 

The safety of the public is much increased by this feature of the law, and 
there can be no doubt that its applications to all officers entrusted with the col- 
lection or disbursement of the public money, whatever may be the tenure of 
their offices, would be equally beneficial. I therefore reeommend, in addition to 
such of the suggestions presented by the heads of Departments as you may think 
useful, a general provision, that all officers of the Army or Navy, or in the Civil 
Department, entrusted with the receipt or payment of public money, and whose 
term of service is either unlimited or for a longer time than four years, be re- 
quired to give bonds, with good and suflicient sureties, at the expiration of every 
such period. 

A change in the period of terminating the fiscal year, from the first of Octo- 
ber to the first of April, has been frequently recommended, and appears to be 
desirable. 

The distressing casualties in steamboats, which have so frequently happened 
during the year, seem io evince the necessity of attempting to prevent them, by 
means of severe provisions connected with their custom honse papers, The 
subject was subinitted to the attention of Congress by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in hia last annual report, and will be again at the present session, with addi- 
tional details. It will doubtless receive that early and careful consideration which 
its pressing importance appears to require. 

Your attention has heretofore been frequently called to the affairs of the Dis- 
trictof Columbia, and I should not again ask it, did not their entire dependence on 
Congress give them a constant claim upon its notice. Separated by the consti- 
tution from the rest of the Union, limited in extent, and aided by no Legislature 
of its own, it would seem a spot where a wise and uniform system of local go- 
vernme::t might have been easily adopted. This District, however, unfortu- 
nately, has been left to linger behind the rest of the union; its codes, civil and 
criminal, are not only very defective, but full of obsolete or inconvenient provi- 
sions; being formed of the portions of two States, discrepancies in the laws 
pfevail im different parts of the territory, small as it is; and although it was 
selected as the seat of the General Government, the site of its public edifices, 
the depository of its archives, and the residence of officers entrusted with large 
amounts of public business, yet it has never been subjected to, or received, that 
special and comprehensive legislation which these circumstances peculiarly de- 
mand. Iam well aware of the various subjects of greater magnitude and im- 
mediate interest that press themselves on the consideration of congress ; but I 
believe there is not one appeals more directly to its justice than a liberal, and 
even generous attention to the interests of the District of Columbia, and a tho- 
rough and careful revision of its local government. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN, 

Washington, Dec. 5th, 1837, 





OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

Canada A ffairs.—The condition and prospects of the insurgents of the lower 
province are imperfectly known here at present, so contradictory are the state- 
ments put forth by the contending parties and their adherents. Enough, how- 
ever, is known to make it certain that the disaffected in that province, consisting 
chiefly of ** Canadians,” so called, i. e. descendants of the original French set- 
tlers, have at last matured their projects into open reLellion against the govern- 
ment. 

Numerically, the advantage is decidedly in their favour. But, as usually hap- 
pens in such cases, they are destitute of organization, discipline, and resources, 
while on the other hand, the government holds at its bidding the garrisons, the 
civil and military organizations, the regular troops, and all the resources of the 
British empire. 

The next question is, whether the government forces will be sustained by the 
militia of the upper province. We imagine they will be, if necessary. The 
population of that province consists almost exclusively of Britons and Ameri- 
cans, and their descendants ; and their sympathies are generally with the govern- 
ment, rather than with the French party. Nevertheless, the difficulty of com- 
munication might prevent their accomplishing much against the insurgents until 
the opening of navigation in the spring, by which time powerful succors would ar- 
rive from England. ‘The present issue of the contest may therefore turn upon 
the success or defeat of the government regulars. 

Of the ultimate issue, there can be nodoubt. True, the colonies now con- 
stituting the United States, did achieve their independence in spite of the mo- 
ther country ; but their population was several times more numerous than that of 
Lower Canada, and they also had, during a part of the contest, the co-operation 
of France. Farthermore, the Canadians are a degenerate race, and cannot bear 
up against disappointment, privation and sufferings, as did the hardy yeomanry of 
1776. And still farther, Britain is more powerful now than she then was, and is 
not crippled in her resources by foreign wars. If therefore, by possibility, the 
insurgents should get possession of the lower province (except the fortresses) 
for the time being, it would result in nothing but the greater effusion of blood 
hereafter, and the re-establishment of British sovereignty. 

Under such circumstances, what isthe duty of the American people! Plain- 
ly, in our view, to discountenance the movements of the insurgents; or at least, 
do nothing to encourage them. Our local position is such, in regard to the con- 
tending parties, as to make it a matter of great importance to the British govern- 
ment, what attitude weassume. And as affecting the friendly relations of the 
two governments, the question is of equal importance to ourselves. We ean’t 
wage a“ quasi war” against Great Britain, as we did against Mexico without 
making a serious affair of it before we get through. And if we could, what 
reason is there forso doing? The Canadians have no special claims upon our 
sympathies, that we are aware of. ‘True, they talk about “liberty,” ‘ indepen- 
dence,” and such like rousing words,—but before we run at the call, it will be 
well to satisfy ourselves that they have been oppressed. If they have been, 1. e, 
recently, we should like to see the evidence of it. 

One thing we know, viz: that the Canadas are a constant tax upon the British 
government. Another thing we know, viz: that they pay very light duties upon 
imports. Yet another thing we know, viz: thatthese very Canadians are so 
strongly represented in the Provincial Parliament, that for several years past they 
have controlled all its measures, and, among other things, have regularly refused 
to grantthe necessary supplies for the support of government. The parent state 
has borne with this contumacy till forbearance has ceased to be a virtue ; borne 
with it, in fact, till there is no longer a doubt of treasonable intentions. When 
at length the agitators and their adherents appear with arms in their hands, and 
resist the execution of the laws by violence and bloodshed, then, and not till 
then, the course of severity begins. And are we, the people of the United 
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States, to mingle in such a contest, as partizans and participants? We trust 
not. 

On the other hand, if it be true, as reported, that an express has been sent to 
Washington from Halifax, asking permission to march a body of troops through 
an angle of our territory to Quebec, we hope the request will be granted. It 
would be a handsome reciprocation of the kind feeling evinced toward us by 
Great Britain in offering herself as mediator between this country and France. 
The effect would be most happy upon the general state of our relations with 
Great Britain, and especially upon the pending coutroversy in regard to the N. 
E. boundary. We hope it is not te be a part of the policy of our citizens to fo- 
ment insurrection wherever we find it, but rather to approve ourselves as the 
friends of order and law. 

Let us, by our conduct, tell the Canadians to return to their allegiance, and not 
to look to us to sustain them in their rebellion. It will be better for them, better 
for the British government, and better for ourselves. Some of them probably 
think we want the Canadas as an appendage to the states Itis notso. Our 
territory is already too large ; our population ample for all the purposes of de- 
fence ; and the annexation of Canada, besides ensuring us a long war to begin 
with, would only weaken us when acquired. This, we are persuaded, is the 
general sentiment among our population, far and near, with some few local ex- 
ceptions of little or no importance. 

[The Commercial Advertiser adds the following. ] 

We copy the foregoing timely and judicious remarks from the Journal of 
Commerce of this morning, giving them in preference to an article, of much the 
same purport, which we intended to write fur this day’s publication. There are 
some considerations, however, suggested by, or merely adverted to, in the Jour- 
nal's article, which deserve amore ample expression, and are clothed with singu- 
lar importance by the very unwise and unjustifiable attempts made by one 
press in this city, and a few others elsewhere, to create an active sympathy 
for the Canadian insurgents. Against mere sympathy we of course have 
nothing to say. Our own opinion is that the Canadians have plunged into 
rebellion against their government without sufficient cause ; but if there 
are persons who think differently, far be it from us to object against their opinion, 
or the avowal of it, so long as it neither ripens to unwise and unlawful acts, nor 
stimulates to such acts on the part of others. 

For the sake of the Canadians themselves, it is most earnestly to be desired 
that the rebellion be put down at once ; their success throughout the winter, even 
admitting that it should extend to the comp'ete mastery of the lower province, 
with the exception of Quebec, must inevitably be followed by a dreadful retribu- 
tion in the spring. However little it may be for the actual interest of England 
to retain the province, we may be perfctly sure that it will not be yielded to force 
without a mighty struggle. Even supposing that the British Government could 
be induced to surrender its dominion, by treaty or other ainicable means, we may 
be very sure that neither the government nor the people will tamely submit to 
have their power defied and their authority thrown off, in open, undisguised re- 
bellion. ‘The military force now in the province may possibly be insufficient for 
the present, and we think it is, but the moment navigation re-opens in the spring, 
the whole country will be alive with British regiments, and the insurrection be 
overwhelmed jn torrents of blood, 

The insurgents cannot maintain themselves now, whatever they may do in 
after years; and the atiempt must of necessity involve them in hopeless ruin, 
to which every temporary success on their part will only add fearful weight and 
magnitude. For their own sakes it is to be hoped that they will be checked, 





and checked effectually, now. 


But a more important consideration to us, is the inevitable consequence of 
unlawful interference in the contest, by the people of this republic. 
be sure that such interference will not be seen by England, without such notice 


We may} 


as will force eur governinent to prevent it more effectually than it prevented | 


our interference between Mexico and Texas, or bring on an inevitable war. 

We are not afraid of a war with England, or any other power, for just cause ; 
but before we engage in conflict, it would be well for us to ascertain precisely 
what we are to gain and what to lose, even in the by no meané certain case of 
eventual success. 

If we go to war with England for the sake of the Canadians, it must be either | 
to establish them as an independent nation on our border, or to take them and 
their country in, as an addition to our Union. In either case, what do we gain 
as an off-set to the millions upon millions which we must lose, in the very begin- 
ning of the strife? To the destruction of our commerce, now bringing in to us 
wealth from every nook and corner of the earth! T'rom this port alone, and to 
France and England alone, we have some thirty or thirty-five packet ships em- 
ployed—a capital of three er four millions invested—which would be swept 
away at once, or wasted in ruinous inactivity; and these are not a tithe, nora 
fiftieth part, of what we should have exposed to almost certain destruction by 
a war with England. 

And for what are we to sacrifice all this—and our immense commerce with 
England and all Europe—and the market for our cotton, and sugar, and tobacco— 
the millions upor millions wkich we must expend in war—the thousands of val- | 
uable lives—and the suffering and sorrow that follow in war's train? Fora! 
territory which we do not want, and of whieh we can make no use—for an in- 
crease of population with language, religion, habits and feelings all at variance | 
with our own; or for the empty boast of national knight-errantry, in a quarrel | 
with which we have nothing to do, and between parties neither of which has 
any conceivable claim upon us for encouragement or aid. 


' 





ON THE DISTURBANCES IN CANADA. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Richmond (Va.) Nov. 29, 1837. 

Gentlemen :—I have been for thirty years a reader of your excellent paper, 
and fora portion of that time a subscriber. During this long period I have never 
seen sentiments in it so deserving of animadversion as those contained in the 
concluding passage ef your New York correspondence, published in the National 
Intelligencer of the 27th inst. 

A liberal in my politics, and a friend to human liberty everywhere, I am, with 
as much sincerity, opposed to all anarchists and mob patriots, holding as enemies 
of society the whole caterva of those disorganizers who are alike distinguished 
for their want of religion, moral conduct, and propriety. 


x 
| 


As to the real state of affairs in Lower Canada, my knowledge of them, is | 


personal, and acquired on the spot, and I can assure you thatthe Sans cu/lottism 
and Maratism of the French Revolution, the Locofocoism and Fanny Wright 
asm of New York, and the Papineautsm and Dr. Callaghanism of Lower Cana- 
da, are one and the same thing, having for their ultimate object, through the over- 
throw of regular government and the substitution of unprincipled half-bred law- 
yers and doctors for men of honor, to despoil all men of the property they have 
honestly acquired. 

What a misfortune would it not be for this country if this Papineau and his 
fraternity were to obtain possession of Canada! What a miserable exchange for 
the well regulated intercourse we enjoy with it at present ! 


Were sucha calamity to befall that colony, all the honest and intelligent mem- 


bers of society would abandon it through disgust or persecution, and the infected | 


remnant of Jacobins, incapable of seli-government, would seek to be it corpora- 
ted into our confederation. It would take centuries to recover from such an in- 
fection. 
} Tal — ’ 4 . 
I trust these reflections may point to the importance of preventing tl 


1@ syin- 
pathies of our fellow-citizens from being enlisted in a bad cause. 
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Montreal, Dec. Ist. 
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The return of Col. Wetherall and his gallant troops from Chambly yesterday, 


was an interesting sight to the hundreds who crowded on the wharf to witness 
it. The cavalry landed first, two of them carrying the liberty pole and cap erect- 
ed at St. Charles, at the meeting of the six Counties, with its wooden tablet 
bearing the inscription, ** A Papneau, par ses concitoyens reconnaissans,” the 
former fragment of the spoils looking sadly likea fool's cap on a barber's pole — 


The artillery followed, with the two little guns taken at Pt. Oliviere, in addition | 


totheir proper armameut. After them rode the coninanding oflicer, followed 
by the band of the Royals and the Infantry, the first company of whom escort- 
ed the prisoners, 32 in number. . 

From the information we have been able to collect from those who accompa- 
nied the expedition, we are enabled sto re-assert the general accuracy of the ac- 
count we have already given of its proceedings. The length of the action was 
perhaps somewhat greater than was reported, and the prisoners actually taken 
after it was over was only 25, instead of being 60, or more, as oral report had 
made it. The stockade did not include much of the village, but only a space of 
a few acres round Mr. Debartzch’s hous« After the action, the troops spent 
the night in that part of the village which lay to the north of it. They found 
the village deserted. The next morning the priest returned, and received his 
orders to attend to the burial of the dead Among those who are positively 
stated to have been in Mr. Dabartzch’s house at the time of the attack, were C 
Drolet, R. Desrivieres, and Dr. Beaubien Papineau is 4 
the river to St. Mare just as the troopscaine up. ‘T 
prisoners, rode off at the very first of the fire. telling the poor fellows poste 
the entrenchments that he was goin rto br ' 


eclared to have crossed 
S. Brown, according to the 
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ing up a reinforcement he pretend 
to have got at a little cistance, but was not seen or heard 


ad of afterwards Ther 
port of his previous misconduct appears to be contirme j Amoug the prisone 
three are of some note; Duverrt, the Notary, Dunocnuer. a merchant o 
some property, and Lemaire, his clerk, all of St. Charles.—The soldi 
wounded in the acuon were left at St Hilaire, with a guard, in charge of D 
, With a guard, iarg Dr 
SEWALL 
To are ned the ‘ > _ ' , , 
We are informed that two 24 pounders had been mounted within the entrench- 
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ment on the south side, where the attack was made. They were spiked and 
committed to the safe keeping of the river Richelieu. A hundred stand of arms, 
or more, were also taken and destroyed. ‘The fort was well provisioned. The 
oral report first brought of the quarter in which the attack wes made, was Incor- 
rect. The defenders of the fort, we understand, were about 1500 in number at 
the first, and most of them fought with a spirit worthy of better leaders and a 
better cause. The survivors, we hope, have learnt a lesson which they will not 


| S0On require to have repeated. 
} 


We learu that Mr. C. S. Cherrier, a member of the Provincial Parliament, and 
Mr. Toussaint Peltier, were arrested on the Ist instant for high treason. These 


| are parties of more note than most of those heretofore arrested 


|K 
| States. 


It is stated that a warrant has been issued against another, M. P. P.—E. 
night, Esq.—but it was supposed that he had taken refuge in the United 


We learn that 2000 pairs of snow-shoes have been purveyed by the govern- 
ment in Lower Canada, to insure the efficiency of the troops during the winter. 





Twenty-five cents will be given at this office, for Nos. 25 and 36, Vol. 5, of the Al- 
ion. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 12 a 12} per cent. prem. 


PEN ALBION, 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1837. 





By the Roscoe from Liverpool, we have received our London files to the 24th 
Oct. Weare prevented from making our usual extracts in consequence of the 
great length of the President’s Message, and the all-absorbing interest of affairs 
inCanada. The intelligence by this vessel, however, is not important. 





In our last we continued our narrative of the progress of affairs in Lower 
Canada, and described the nature, objects, and results of the two expeditions 
against St. Charles; and ina Postscript we were enabled to state with still more 
precision the unqualitied success that had attended the operations of Col. Wether- 
al. His loss, it appears, was only 3 killed, 10 severely wounded (one since dead) 
and 8 slightly wounded, total 21. On Thursday 30th ult. the gallant Colonel re- 
turned with all his force to Montreal; the particulars of his entry will be found 
among our extracts. Thus ended, with the return of Col. Gore from Sorel, the 
two expeditions undertaken for the reduction of St. Charles. 

Since that period two other movements have been undertaken ; first, another by 


Col. Gore to Sorel and St. Denis (who this time takes with him a stronger force 


to retrace his former steps, for the purpose of dispersing the rebels still posted at | 


the latter place, and clearing the lower part of the Richelieu of the predatory 


bands which infest it. This secund expedition underthe officer just named, 
left Montreal on Wednesday, the 29th, and we hope to be enabled to commu- 


nee from him in a postscript. 
The other expedition is projected against the north side of the River St. Law- 
1 


2 kk 


arge body of rebels are in arms, particularly at 
T : 


} lese 
be 


Grand Brule, near the mouth of the Ottawa. he 


command of the force ¢ 
Wetherall, 
who, according to our information, must have left Montreal during the present 
week 


tined for this service it is understood would committed to Col 


The route pursued by the troops was in all probability across the island o; 
Montreal and the Isle of Jesus, taking the ferries and landing near the River de 


1 


Chien, and from that point marching upon Grand Brule. It will, of course, be 
several days before we gain any information of the success of this movement. 
We refer our readers to the map we have caused to be engraved for this day’s 
journal, by which they wiil be able to comprehend in the fullest manner these 
operations. 

The latest accounts from Montreal represent that confidence every where ex- 
isted ; the brilliant affair of St. Charles had struck terror into the discontented 


throughout the whole province; even the rising at Grand Brule was eup- 


| posed to have been caused by a belief on the part of the misguided people, that 


the British troops had been worsted—a report which was most industrious- 
ly circulated even here by the agents of the rebels. Col 
among them to answer for himself, and to clear up mistakes upon that head 
In 
od, who do duty every night; and 


id 
} 
al! 


Wetherall will soon be 


The arming of the loyal inhabitants has become general 
volunteers are fully armed a 
St 


‘ ; 
Montreal cavalry have been eminent 


nd equippe a part 
The 


gratitude of 


have even gone to Helens, to take the labours of regular troops 


ly serviceable, and deserve the 


their eountrymrn. Col. Jones of the Militia, is an active and intelligent parti- 
zan, who should not be overlooked. He has embodied acorps of Militia, and volun 
teers at Bedford, Missisquoi, where he has arrested several of the fugitives, who 


vere attempting to escape into Vermont, and seized some traitors who were bound 


on treasonable missions. We wish the colonel’s force could be so increased as to 


enable him not only to keep open the mail communication with the United States, 


but also guard the whole of that part of the frontier. At this distance, and wi// 


Montreal 2000 | 


the information that we possess, we deem this object one of the highest im- 
Cols. D. Macdonell, Fraser, Chisholm, and A. Macdonell of the 
Glengary militia, have volunteered with their regiments to march at any moment 
for the protection of Montreal. Col Reade of the Leeds Light Infantry ; Capt. 
Graham of the Perth artillery, and Col. Burrett of the Grenville militia have 
also done the same. 


portance. 


In short, the British population is everywhere sound, and 
The latter are even with- 
out a leader, for it is now fully ascertained that both Papineau and Brown dis- 
played rank cowardice at St. Charles, fled from the scene of danger, and have 
not since been heard of. 


the treasonable projects of the French are hopeless. 


Mr. Papineau and his adherents, are making great efforts to enlist in their 
half, the sympathies of the people of the United States, but so far their en 
deavours have proved signal failures. The people of this country know that 
the miscalled grievances are imaginary, and will not at any rate get themselves 
into war with England for the sake of joining in a squable so insignificant. 
In proof of this we may refer to the newspaper press—that infallible index of 
public opinion. We have copied a couple of articles to-day from two of the 
city journals, and recommend them most strongly to our readers. Asa further 
evidence of American opinions, we beg to direct the attention of the reader to 
the resolutions passed lately by the American merchants at Montreal. These 
will be found on the last page, and are worthy of the most attentive examination. 
The signers, who were very numerous, are gentlemen of the highest respecta- 

bility. 

Tn our last we cautioned our readers against believing the stories that reach us 
from the borders of Vermont, they are generally got up by the runaway rebels, 
and have in ali cases turned out falsehoods. 





We inthe same way now caution 
| our readers against the report from Plattsburgh, of British armed men having 
| violated the American territory. ‘The British leaders in Canada know their duty 
too well to allow of such improper proceedings. 





By the assistance of the Mup, our readers will be able to trace the progress of 


all the operations that have taken place, and which have been limited to the line 
of the Richlieu, a river which carries the waters of Lake Champlain into the 
St. Lawrence, running nearly parallel with the latter for a distance of forty or 


or 


On this river are all the 
| places recently mentioned, viz. St. John, Chambly, St. Charles, St. Denis, and 


ifty miles, and striking it an acute angle near Sorel. 
7 


| Sorel. Col Wetherall’s force mnarched upon St. Charles from Chambly; Col. 
Gore's from Sorel upon St. Denis. 
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| Whitehall, Oct. 9, 1837.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 


! 


+} 
tot ’ 


treaty of Union to be made use of 
ind, appuinted the following noblemen and gen 
rincipal of the several under mentioned 


e passed under the seal appointed by the 
, ; 

| inst ad of the great sea! of Scot 

| tlemen to be 


> heutenants and sheriffs | 


shires and stewartries in Scotland :— 

Aberdeen: W.G. Earlof Errol, K.T.—Ayr: G. Earl of Glasgow.—Argyll 
1G. W. Duke of Argyll.—Banff: J. Earl of Fife, K.T.—Berwick : A. Earl of 
| Home.—Bute: J. Marquess of Bute.—Caithness: A. Earl of Caithness.— 
i Clackmanan: W. Earl of Mansfield, K.T.—Cromarty: R. Macleod, Esq.— 

Dumbarton: Sir J. Colquhoun, Bart.— Dumfries: C. Marquess of Queensberry, 


W 


K.’T.—Mid- Lothian 


I’. Duke of Buccleuch, K.G —Elgin: Francis Eart 
of Moray, K.T.—Fife: R. Ferguson, Esq.—Forfar: D. Earl! of Airlie. —Had- 
G. Marquess of Tweeddale, K. T.—Inverness: ‘The Hon. F. Wm. 
Grant.—Kineardine: J. Viscount Arbuthnot.—Kinross: Right Hon. W. Adam. 
|—Kireudbright: R. Earl of Galloway.—Lanark : A. Duke of Hamilton, K.G. 
Linlithgow: J. Earl of Hopetoun,—Naim: W. Brodie. Esq.—Orkney and Zet- 
land: L. Lord Dundas.—Peebles: F. Earl of Wemyss.—Perth: T. R. Earl of 
Kinnoul.—Renfrew: A. Campbell, Esq.—Ross: Sir J. W. Mackenzie, Bart— 
Roxburgh: J. W. R. Marquess of Lothian.—Selkirk: H. J. Lord Montagu.— 
Stirling: G. Lord Abercromby.—Sutherland: G. Granville Duke of Sutherland 
— Wigton: Randolph Earl of Galloway. 


dington 


| Professor Wilson.—We rejoice to be able to contradict the report of the in- 
| disposition of this great and am man, upon the best possible authority—s 
own. The following touching and beautiful extract from a letter received by one 
of the Professor's friends this morning bas been handed to us, with permission to 
gratify all who honour worth and genius by its publication :— 


ane 





“Tt pleased God, on the 29th of March, to visit me with the severest calami 


ty that can befall one of his creatures, in the death of my wife, with whom I 
had lived in love for 26 years; and, since that event, till about a fortnight ago, I 
lived with my family, two sons and three daughters, dutiful and affectionate, im 
a secluded house near Roslin. I am now in Edinburgh; and, early Novem 
ber, hope to resume my daily duties in the University 
“T have many blessings for which I am humbly thankful to the Almighty.— 
And though I hive not borne my affliction so well, or better than I have done, 
yet I have borne with submission and resignation: and feel that, though this 
world is darkened to ime, IT mav be abl yet to exert suc h faculties, humble as 
they are, which God has given me, if not to the benefit, not to the detriment of 
my fellow mortals ° * * ¢ ® 
‘T am, Sir, yours sincerely, “Joux Witsox 
| 6, Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, Oct, 12, 1837.” 
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A Ballad ; the Music Composed for the Piano Forte, by C. Hodson. 























POOR BESSY WAS A SAILOR’S WIFE. 
New York, Published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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A twelve-month scarce had passed away, as it was told to me, 
When Willy with a gladsome heart, came home again from sea, 
He bounded up the craggy path and sought his cottage door, 
But his sweet child and lovely wife poor Willy saw no more. 


THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 

Celebrated the anniversary of the Tutelar Saint of Scotland at the City 
Hotei on Friday afternoon. Previous to the dinner hour, the society came to 
erder to hear the minutes of the last meeting read, which were approved. 

The newly elected officers, aiist of which is given below, were then installed 
~—and several new members ballotted for and admitted—the yearly dues col- 
Lec ved. 

At the usval preparatory meeting on the 9th ultimo, held at the City Hotel, a 
Staternent was made of the funds of the society, by which it appears the treasury 
és m such a condition as will enable the society to continue their charities to 
such of their distressed countrymen as stand in need of their assistance. It may 
uot be improper here to state that, the objects of this society are purely charita- 
bie, and we do not in the least exaggerate, when we say that the good works of 
ms society in this country are more sensibly felt and acknowledged. At 5 o'clock 
the members of the Society and the invited guests, among whom were the Mayor 
of the city, the Presidents of St. George, St. Patrick, St. Nicholas and the German 
Societies, Capt. Marryatt, &c. sat down to a well provided table, the contents of 
which were partaken of ina rational manner :—after the cloth was removed, 
toasts, songs, glees, recitations. occupied the remainder of the evening and every 
thing passed off most pleasantly. The company retired at a reasonable hour, 

eeply impressed with the recollection of “by gone days,” and well satisfied 

with the rational festivities of the evening. 

The following are the regular toasts drunk on the occasion : 

1. The Day amd a’ wha honour it. 

SONG,— Where flows the tave and swecps the storm. 
Air, ** Ours is the land,” &c. 
Written forthe celebration of St. Andrew’s day, at the City Hotel. 
BY J. GRAHAM. 

Where flows the wave and sweeps the storm, 
Our native mountains rise, 

Tn regal pride, in giant form 
Ascending to the skies. 

With crown of snow, and robe of health, 
Their aspect bold and grand, 

*Mid air too pure for slave to breathe, 
How gloriously they stand ! 


From age to age that land to save 
What heroes fought and fell, 

‘The warrior's cairn, the martyr’s grave 
In solemn silence tell. 

There Bruce reared high the battle-axe, 
And Wallace drew the sword ; 

Forever, Scotland, for their sakes 
Thy name shall be adored. 


O still be thine the lofty claim, 
A flag no foe has furled, 
In ali that gilds the roll of fame, 
The glory of the world. 
That every patriot heart may swell, 
With rapture o'er the scene, 
Where blooms the bonnie heather bell 
And waves the thistle green. 
. The Land o° Cakes. 
. The Land we live in. 
- The Queen—may her reign be happy and glorious. 
. The President of the United States 
i. The Parish Schools of Scotland—the true sources of moral and intellectu- 
aldistinction. 
7. The memory of Wallace and Bruce—ever dear to Scotland and to Liberty 
8. Raisay, Burns and Scott—names that will be honoured as long as true 
gemus shall be appreciated. 
§. ‘Fhe Memory of our Patron Saint—while we bear his name may we imi- 
Gaic his virtues. 
10. Honest Men an’ Bonnie lasses. 
Ii. Auld Lang Syne. [A speech from the President. ] 
iz May care and trouble never fash, but murth and joy be wi’ us _, 
The Governor and State of New York. 
The Mayor and City of New York. 
Our Sister Societies of St. George—the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and the 


Sob OG & 


German and St. Nicholas Societies, and our worthy guests who represent them. | 


The Mayor of the city and the Presidents of St. George, St. Patrick, St 
Nicholas and of the German Society, each in turn addressed the chair in a style 
and manner highly creditable to the gentlemen representing these honoured insti- 
We greatly regret we are not able to give these speeches as they were 
delivered, as we are sure they woul! have been read with great pleasure if we 
may judge by the enthusiastic applause with which they were received by the 
sons of St. Andrew. 


Lotions. 


VOLUNTEERS. 
By his Honor the Mayor—Friendship—which anites man to man: the bright- 
es cei ina Scotchman's bosom 


By ©. P. White, Esq.—The President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick— | 


Scotland—the land of brave and generous hearts and fair and bonnie lasses. 


By C. W. Faber, Esq. Vice President of the German Society. Scottish ! 
<sentus—the brightest gem in the chaplet of British Literature. 
By Charles Edwards, Esq. Vice President of St. George’s Society. “ Scott- 


tsh Barde and Scottish Heroes.” 


By G. C. Verplanck Esq., President of the St. Nicholas Society. Scotland— | 


ean ler chill skies and with a rugged soil she is yet fertile in the noblest product 
-—that of Men ; she enriches every clime with the most precious exports, Enter- 
prise aud Industry, Science, Learning, Arts and Morals. 

By Col. Swartwout. Introduced with appropriate and feeling remarks—Th« 
memory of Cadwallader D. Colden"—for many years a distinguished member of 
ahem Society. 

By J. J 
Soci eties 

By D.S.Kennedy, 2d Vice President—The young Scotchman’s outfit—a Bible 
wend 2 bers spoon—rightly applied he wants no richer patrimony. ~ 


Io) } ir lie . ] ll 
Palmer, the first Vice President—Ample means to all benevolent 
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By Manager Hyslop. Our Country—While we dwell with feelings of fond 
recollection on onr native land, let us not forget the home of our adoption. 

By Manager Boyd. Scotchinen—Favoured with a religious and moral educa- 
tion at home, they make good citizens abroad. 

By Manager Maitland—* Success to the British arms in Canada.” 

By Col. W. H. Maxwell. Scottish Literature and Scottish Arms—both have 
excited the admiration of the world. 

By Mr. Haliday. The public schools of New York, based on the principle of 
the Parish Schools of Scotland, they promise intelligence and virtue to the people, 
and permanence to their popular institutions. 

By Mr. Irwin.—Scotchmen’s Wives and Scotchmen’s Bairns. 

By the Secretary, John Campell Esq—Honor and honesty, the characteristics 
| of true Scotchmen. 
| The New York Bar—being given by the Chair, Mr David Graham Junr. rose 
| and responded to the compliment in a brief and appropiate manner, and concluded 

by offering the following toast. ‘Mr. Hugh Maxwell, the late President of St. 

Andrew’s Society, the distinguished advocate and exemplary citizen.” 
| During the evening Messrs. Morley, Brough, Horncastle and Willams, with 

great power sang several duets and glees, among others ‘“ Here’s a health to all 
| good lasses,’ in a style that hasrarely been equalled and which deservedly 
received the most rapturous applause. The eloquent addresses, fine songs, well 
| told stories and recitations, elicited in the course of the evening, made the time 
| passrapidly anddelightfully. The good feeling, cheerfulness, and cordiality among 
the members contributed largely to the enjoyment of the celebration. 

Jist of Officers of the St. Andrew's Society, of the State of New York elected 
at the preparatory meeting, on Thursday, Nov. 6. 1837. 

David Hadden, President. 

John J. Palmer, Ist Vice President. 

David S. Kennedy, 2d Vice President. 

Managers. 
Robert Dyson, 
Ramsay Crooks, 
Andrew Mitchell. 





James Boyd, 
Robert Hyslop, 
David Maitland, 
John Gray, Treasurer. 
John Campbell, Secretary. 
Robert Gillespie, Assistant Secretary. 
Dr. Alex’r T. Watson, Physician. 
Rev. Andrew Stark, Chapl 
Rey. John N. M’Leod, } apame. 
Committees,—Standing Committee. 
John Graham, William Stewart. 
George Laurie, Alex’r Knox. 
Committee of Acrounts, 
John Laurie, 
James Auchincloss, 


Charles Graham, 
Andrew Foster, 
Robert McCoskry. 
Committee of Instalment. 
John Lorimer Graham, Mathew C. Paterson. 
—— 
CANADA—DECLARATION OF THE AMERICAN RESIDENTS. 
From the Montreal Courier, Norv. 29. 

The public meeting of the citizens of Montreal, of American origin, took 
place yesterday, at the place and time appointed. ‘The pressure of other en- 
gagements prevented us from looking in at the meeting, to give a report of our 
own in regard to it. We understand, however, that it was very numerously at- 
tended ; few or nore of our more respectable American residents being absent. 
Even Mr. Jacob De Witt, M P P., we are told, was present, and voted as every 
one else voted, in favour of the resolutions offered , 
| ‘The chair was taken at the appointed hour by J. Frothingham, Esq. and Ed- 
_ ward Cheney, Esq. was appointed secretary The following resolutions were 
| then submitted and passed unanimously. 

' Moved by C. D. Day, Esq.—seconded by J. A. Perkins, Esq. 

Ist. Resolved, That in the present disturbed state of the province, it is a duty 
imperative upon all lovers of good order, zealously to maintain the authority of 
the laws and Her Majesty's Government, and to counteract by constant and earn- 
es: eflort, the designs of the treasonable and seditious. 

Moved by W. Lyman, Esq.—seconded by Logan Fuller, Esq. 

2d. Resolved, That the leaders of the revolutionary party have endeavoured 
to excite the sympathy, and secure the support of the imbhabitants of the United 
States, to their desperate enterprise, by comparing the situation of this province 
to that under which the old colonies sought a separation from the British Empire, 
and have pretended to draw a parallel, which this meeting, as well from a know- 
| ledge of the political circumstances of the two countries derived in the one case 

from the page of history, and in the other from personal observation, as from an 
experience of the mild and equitable character of the local Government, are en- 
abled to declare tutaily unfounded, and perversely false. 
Moved by J. E. Mills, Esq. and seconded by Charles Gates, Esq. 
| 3d. Resolved, That this meeting, composed of British subjects of American 
| birth and origin, impelled by the obligations of their allegiance, and a desire to 
preserve the harmony happily subsisting with the neighbouring United States, 
| find themselves called upon to prevent, to the utmost of their power, the practice 
of a gross and wicked imposition upon the citizens of that country to the preju- 
dice of this; and they accordingly, now express, deliberately and solemnly, their 
conviction, founded on long observation and experience, that no just cause for 
disaffection exists in this province ; but, onthe contrary, its Government is cal- 
culated to secure the attachment and support of every honest man; and that the 
attempted revolution is to be ascribed solely to the false representations and trea- 
sonable designs of a few ambitious and unprincipled leaders. 
Moved by J. T. Barrett, Esq. and seconded by Harrison Stephens, Esq. 

4th Resolved, That with the opinions and feelings above expressed, we will 
promptly and fearlessly stand forward in defence of our adopted country in 
the hour of need—and we now declare our readiness, by every means in our 
power, by our counchs, our int 





luence, and our physical strength, to aid in en- 


forcing obe lience to the laws, and in restoring peace and good order under her 
| Majesty’s government throughout the land. 

Moved by S. Ogden, Esq. seconded by 8.S. Ward, Esq 
| 5th. Resolved, That copies of the foregoing resolutions, together with the 
| Tequisition forthe meeting be transmitted to New York, Boston, and Burling- 
j ton, for publication in the respective newspapers of those cities 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 





Forget me not, forget me not, the words rang in his ear, 

He ask‘d the neighbours one by one, the answer was a tear, 
They pointed to the old church yard, and, there, his youthful bride 
And the pretty child he lov’d so well were resting side by side. 


Foreign-Office, Oct. 18.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Joseph Cade, Esq., some time attached to Her Majesty’s Mission at Bogota, to be 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Panama. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Thomas Sutton Willimott 
Esq., some time Britis! Vice Consul at Lima, to be Her Majesty's Consul at 
Puerto Cabello. 

The Queen has also been graciously pleased to appoint John Frank Close, Esq , 
to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Charente. 

War-Office, Oct. 20.—7th Regt. Light Drags.: Lt. Col. J. Brander from h.p- 
unatt. tobe Lt. Col. v. C. J. Hill who exchs.; Maj. J. J. Whyte to be Lt. Col. 
by pur. v. Brander, who rets.; Capt. A. W. Biggs to be Maj. by pur. v. Whyte ; 
Lt. C. Hagart to be Capt. by pur. v. Biggs; Cor. T. H. Preston to be Lieut. by 
pur. v. Hagart; Hon. W. H.S. Cotton to be Cor. by pur. v. Preston.—3d Regt 
of Foot: Staff-Asst. Surg. S. Currie, M.D. to be Asst.-Surg. v. Law, decd.— 
4th Do.: Lt. W. Persse from the h.p. of the 20th Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. v. 
Wilson, app. to the 86th Regt. of Ft.; E. J. Baldwyn, Gent. to be Ens. by pur 
v. Wilby, prom.—8th Do.: W. Seymour, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Marshall, 
who rets.—12th Do.: Assistant-Surgeon William Robertson, from the 78th 
Regiment of Fuot, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Dick, appointed to the Staff.— 

16th Do: Paym. J. Grant, from the half-pay of the 80th Regt. of Ft., to be 
Paym., v Ford, cashiered.--23d Do: Capt. T. Matheson, to be Maj., without 
pur. v.— Fenwick, deceased; Lieut. W. N. Williams, to be Capt., v. Mathe- 
son: Ens. A. J. Barrow, fromthe 30th Regt. of Ft. to be Ist. Lieut. v. Wil- 
liams.—26th Do.: Ens. J- W. Johnstone, to be Lieut. without pur. v. Heming, 
dec.; Ens. C. Cameron, to be Lieut. without pur. v. Barnes, app. to the 3d 
Regt. of Lt. Drag.—30th Do.: Serjeant-Maj. T. Ellis, from the 23d Regt. of Ft. 
to be Ens. without pur.v. Barrow, prom. in the 28d Regt. of Ft.—36th. Do.: C.W. 
Carden, gent. to be Ens. by purr v. Knox, who retires. —57th Do.: Lieut. J.Ovens, 
to be Capt. without pur. v. Gray, dec.; Ens. L. Frost, to be Lt. v. Ovens ; Gent. 
Cadet F. C. W. Fitzpatrick, from the R. M. College, to be Ens.v. Frost.— 
76th Ft.: Capt. C. J. Fitzgerald, from the h. p. of the Portuguese Officers, to 
be Capt. v. S. I. Sutton, who exchs.; Gent. Cad. G. W. Hopkins, from the Rl. 
Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur. v. Neville, who rets.—86th Ft.: Lt. C.M. Wilson, 
from the 4th Ft. to be Lt. v. R. N. Carlisle, who rets upon h. p. of the 20th Ft. 
—98th Ft.: Ens. T. C. Ormsby, to be Lt. without pur- v. Hunter app. Adj.; Lt. 
E. Hunter, to be Adj. v. Busby, who res. the Adjtcy. only.—RI. African Col. 
Corps: Lt. A. Findlay, to be Capt. without pur.v. Copley dec.; Ens. W. St. 
Leger Angelo, to be Lt. v. Findlay ; Quartermaster Serj. J. Montgomery, from 
the lst West India Regt. to be Ens. v. Angelo; Lt. T. Smales, to be Ad). v, 
Findlay, prom.; Unatt.: Lt. W. L. Russell, from the 73d Ft. to be Capt. with- 
out pur.—Hospital Staff: Asst. Surg. W. Dick, M.D. from the 12th Ft. to be 
Asst. Surg. to the Forces, v. Currie, app. to the 3d Ft. 

Mem,—Asst. Surg, RK. Primrose, of the 99th Ft. has been permitted to retain 
his commissioni. : 

The exchange between Asst. Surg. Huston, ot the Rl. Newfoundland Vet. 
Comp. and Staff Asst. Surg. Carline, has not taken place 

The app. of Asst. Surg. Primrose, from the 99th Ft. to be Asst. Surg. to the 
Forces, has not taken place. 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

Twis line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil su¢ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, i7th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— ; 

Ships. lusters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 








Ork. | sondon 
St. James, W H.Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1}, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, &.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “* 10) “ 97, * @7, % 7, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, eS oy oe ** 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fob. 3, June I, Oct. 1, “* 7, “ 1%, * y, 
Quebec, F.H.Mebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,) “ 97, “ 7, « @7, 


D. Chadwick, 


Wellington, 
E. E. Morgan, |March?, July 1, 


“ 20, “ 20, * 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, = fe. > 1 


Nov. 1, 





Samson, R. Sturges, “ i, i, * 3, “of % wy, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘“ 20,  “ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |Aprit 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,5 “ 17, “ Wi, “ 1%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “nm, * 1, mR * & * &, 2 75 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 

GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


{Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 








Ships. 


Captains. 


York. Liverpool. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Roscoe, Cpe, 1 © &. * & * 6° = Oe.” By 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) “ 16, “ 16, © 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, (“ne * & © BH, oe ” Ss "- & 


Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ 


3e0.Washington | H. Holdrege, “og * @, i. “Tie ee 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, April 1, Aug. L Dec. 1, 
~*~ o“ “ 


United States, N.H.Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 





, 
South America, | R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, o- © | °@ SS oe? Se 
England, B. L. Waite, ‘+m @ HB 16, ;May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “nh “Hh .* By RD. ap 8, 
Orpheus, I. Kursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, mM 4 * eS Be ee © Bm Ee 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, “16, “ 16, “ 16,:\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, es eS SS lhUchh 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. Th 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
Wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or package s sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

$. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y, 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. - 
Sonsi of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
ere , , r GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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